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Where are we going? 


Ah, that feels so good 


LOUISE BORDONARO GIVES Janet LeBlanc a massage at NECC’s 
alternative health fair held last weekend. Bordonaro works at 
Helping Hands, which offers bodywork for pain relief. 
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® College charts its 
future through strategic 
planning process; big 
meeting set for Oct. 7 


By DANNY GOODWIN 


News Editor 
progress report detailing NECC’s 
future has raised many unanswered 
questions. 


Topics including the role of the Lawrence 
campus, image concerns and questions of 
equality were highlighted as major con- 
cerns. The all-college council for planning 
and policy executive committee and Presi- 
dent David Hartleb want the entire college 
community to get involved. 

The two main themes which have arisen 
from the process so far are putting student 
needs first and finding a direction. Hartleb 
said this report is a “collective vision” which 
must put anendto NECC’s spinning around 
and around like a car with its wheels stuck 
in the mud. 

“We still haven't answered what our 
highest priorities are,” Hartleb said. Those 
will be determined by the response of stu- 
dents and faculty. 

Wendy Shaffer, assist&nt dari ofinstitu- 
tional advancement, said this report pro- 
vides NECC with a forum to debate issues 
which have needed to be addressed for 
years. 

“This gives us the opportunity to talk 
about different issues we've never resolved 
and gives us a forum to debate sore tooth 
issues,” Shaffer said. “Everyone has his or 


David Hartleb 


“We still haven’t 
answered what our 
highest priorities 


’ Hartleb said. 


Those will be deter- 
mined by the response 
of students and faculty. 


her own opinions about what the college 
needs and they tend to defend their own 
turf, but once we are able to workas a team, 
we'll take a major step forward.” 

One of the many questions raised in the 
report is if NECC should embrace a “one- 
college” concept. 

Gene Wintner, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee for planning and policy, 
said this would mean providing an equal 
opportunity for students on both the 
Lawrence and Haverhill campuses. This 
would also allow students to better arrange 
their schedules to fit their needs, he said. 

“Students should be getting equal in- 
struction, equal activities and equal aca- 
demic services [on both campuses],” Wintner 
said. “Taking the nursing program for ex- 
ample, should that only be offered at 
Lawrence or on both campuses?” 

Another related question is the role of 
the Lawrence campus. The report asks if 
there should be a split of NECC, to make 
each campus independent of each other, or 
if Lawrence has just been ignored for too 

See PLANNING, page 5 


Free tuition possible for some students 


After a $500 across-the-board cut, students who fall into the following 
categories will be able to receive a further break on tuition. 


@ Board of Higher Ed. 
to vote on proposal next 
month; president calls it 
‘fantastic’ 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
News Editor 


e Board of Higher Education has 

| proposed a plan which would allow 

some students to attend community 

college for free. The catch is fitting into the 
right income category. 

Families with an income of less than 
$80,000 annual income stand to benefit the 
most, though costs for all students with 
higher incomes would be reduced by $500, 
with grants further reducing costs. 

President David Hartleb said the plan 
was very good essentially and one which all 
community college presidents endorsed. 

“It is fantastic,” Hartleb said. “Now the 
only question is if the Legislature will pass 
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Category 
FY97 cost 
State/federal 
grants available $2,000 
New tax credit 0 
Proposed state 


grant 0 
FY2002 cost 0 


$2,500 


$500 
$1,250 


$500 
$250 


it, because this is ultimately a federal gov- 
ernment plan.” 

James Carlin, chairman of the Board of 
Higher Education, originally wanted to pro- 
vide free education for all state community 
colleges, but this plan is geared towards 
lower income families. 

Current yearly average community col- 


Under $40,000 


Under $80,000 
$2,500 


Over $80,000 
$2,500 


lege tuition is $2,500; it would be reduced 
by a minimum of $500 under the plan. 

If approved at next month’s board meet- 
ing, the plan will use a combination of state 
and federal grants and a new federal tax 
credit to provide the following price breaks: 

Incomes of less than $25,000 will be 
eligible for state and federal aid making a 


community college education free. 

Incomes of less than $40,000 will be 
eligible for up to $1,725 of aid. 

Incomes of less than $80,000 will be 
eligible for up to $1,500 of aid. 

Incomes of greater than $80,000 will 
not be eligible for any further breaks. 

A new tax credit approved by Congress 
provides qualified students (under $80,000 
income) to reduce their tax bill by up to 
$1,500 for the first two years of college. 

“This plan will make college more acces- 
sible to potential students,” Hartleb said. 
“It would really be outstanding for resi- 
dents to come to NECC at a reduced cost.” 

This plan is part of the “fair share” 
concept, which, if approved would allow 
students to pay for 25 percent of their 
education, with the government paying the 
rest of the way. That bill has died the last 
three years in the Legislature, however. 

Carlin’s original idea would have cost up 
to $30 million more than the current pro- 
posal and was designed to be appealing 
across all income levels. 


Quote of the Day 


“This gives us the opportu- 
nity to talk about different 
issues we’ve never resolved 


and gives us a forum to 
debate sore tooth issues” 
Wendy Shaffer, page 1 
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Stop the whining 


@ Here’s your chance, 
students, to make your 
voices heard 


ell, here’s your chance to 
make a difference and stop 
complaining about what’s 


wrong with NECC. 

Just hanging around anywhere on 
campus, you're bound to hear some 
derogatory remark about NECCO. What 
is a NECCO? Anybody know? 

The college has acknowledged a num- 
ber of things are wrong at NECC, which 
is why the planning process began last 
January. Obviously, NECCO’s, and what 
those are exactly, are not the biggest 
concern, when such issues as a poor 
learning environment and a lack of 
spirit hangs over us like a perennial 


cloud. 

Students, here’s your chance to give 
your college respectability. Faculty al- 
most laugh when the subject of stu- 
dent involvement comes up here. Apa- 
thy reigns. Seemingly no students want 
to be involved with campus life. 

This is supposed to be your college, 
not the administrators’ or the profes- 
sors’, but yours. Tell anybody what 
needs to CHANGE OR IMPROVE. Write 
to this paper or tell someone who plans 
to attend the meeting on Oct. 7. Do 
anything to improve our future. 

Stop complaining to your friends or 
for the sake of just doing it. Let your 
voice be heard. The only thing missing 
from this college isn’t a lack of commu- 
nity, it’s a lack of students who care 
about what happens. 


UPS strike lessons learned 


To the editor: 

What the UPS settlement has established 
beyond a doubt is that workers who stand 
together on important issues and hold their 
ground cannot be denied. 

In recent years, I have increasingly heard 
colleagues, students and friends in private 
complain, complain, complain, and in piti- 
ful tones of defeatist remorse conclude that 
nothing can be done to reverse the current 
course of employer demands for more work 
at less “real” pay. Expressions such as “it’s 
illegal to strike,” “no one will back us up,” 
and “they'll make life miserable for me if I 
object,” have comprised the haunting re- 
frains of recent employee and union stan- 
zas of iambic pentameter. 

Well, a new day may be dawning. UPS 
management's last offer dissolved like dust 
in the wind after 15 days of solid unyielding 
picket lines and millions of dollars in lost 
company revenue. Suddenly, everything the 
union demanded in its last offer, 10,000 
new full-time driver positions with a decent 
full-time pay of $48,000, and generous com- 
pany health and pension benefits were 
embraced by management as in the 
company’s best interest. 

This, despite UPS management's “last, 
best and final offer” 15 days earlier of only 
1,000 new full-time drivers, a $28,000 full- 
time pay equivalent and minimal pension 
benefits for its part-time employers. What a 
difference a solid front by committed union 
members can make. 

Many non unionized, as well as union- 
ized employees argue today, as they did 100 
years ago, that unions are unprofessional, 
and/or that improved security, better treat- 
ment and superior job performance occurs 
when workers adopt cooperative, rather 
that adversarial. Unfortunately, the record 
indicates quite the opposite. Unions would 
never have gotten off the ground if such 
things were true. In our own experience as 
community college faculty and staff before 
and after we unionized, broken trust, bro- 
ken promises, and broken contracts have 
been the rule, rather than the exception. 

In recent years, most American corpo- 
rate and institutional leaders in the pursuit 
of higher salaries and benefits for them- 
selves have adopted strategies of little or no 
wage and salary increases for their full- 
time employees, and the replacement of 
those employees with much lower paid 
part-time workers. In addition, corporate 
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and institutional leaders have been increas- 
ingly hard lined in negotiations in order to 
please their stockholders and opportunis- 
tic politicians who control their destinies. 
(See “America: Who Stole the Dream” by 
Donald Bartlett and James Steele.) Such was 
the case at UPS, such has been the case in 
Massachusetts community colleges, and 
such is the case at many of the companies 
that employ our students and graduates. 

UPS, Massachusetts community colleges 
and a growing number of corporations and 
other institutions now have large propor- 
tions of low paid part-time employees and 
increasingly lower paid full-time employ- 
ees as well. 

The difference between employees at 
UPS and those at most other companies and 
institutions is that UPS workers didn’t ac- 
cept management supported divide and 
conquer strategies. They proved that when 
workers stand together, hold their ground 
and act like people who deserve improved 
pay, respect and dignity, management re- 
sponds appropriately. 

Almost all CEO’s and institutional lead- 
ers are extraordinarily politically astute, 
meaning that they respond appropriately 
to economic and political forces consistent 
with the power and intensity of those forces 
— that’s why they’re CEO’s and institu- 
tional leaders. Principles and altruism have 
little to do with what they're about. 

They do what they must to maintain 
their economic and political advantage and 
the economic and political advantage of 
other people like themselves. If their em- 
ployees won't or can’t stand fast for what 
they believe is right, or for what is in their 
interest, why should CEO’s and other lead- 
ers be expected to act for them? 

Workers who are immobilized by the 
fear of reprisal for doing what is right, or 
who wheel and deal for personal advantage 
at the expense of others, or who talk the 
talk but fail to walk the walk, usually get 
what they deserve, which increasingly is 
very little. Workers at UPS have showed the 
way to a better future for themselves and 
other workers in similar circumstances. 
But whether other workers will heed the 
call and learn from their success remains to 
be seen. 

Harry Bowen, 
No. Shore Com. College History Professor 
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Joe Camel lives at NECC 


@ NECC caters too 
much to smokes, not 
enough to non-smokers 


ith antismoking sentiment at an 
all-time high, the NECC brass de 
serves a tip of the cap (make sure 


it’s not on backward) and a gracious round 
of applause for being true champions of 
smokers’ rights. 

The administration will not kowtow to 
the surgeon general with her warnings or 
fresh air zealots whose rhetoric is spread- 
ing throughout this country like a nasty 
case of lung cancer. 

Under the guise of personal freedom 
(student recruitment?), the NECC adminis- 
tration, with Mother Teresa-like compas- 
sion, has opened its loving arms and doors 
(especially in the Spurk building), providinge: 
arefuge for the embattled cigarette smoker. 

The plight of the '90s smoker ¢s analo- 
gous to that of the lepers in Biblical times, 
who were shunned by much of society. They 
are about as welcome as O.J. Simpson is at 
Fred Goldman’s house for Sunday dinner. 

Yet, here at Philip Morris Community 
College (whoops, a Freudian slip), smoking 
— like baggy jeans, bare midriffs, pierced 
navels and Mo Vaughnesque whining — is 
most certainly in vogue. 

With school spirit waning and many 
students fussing and grumbling, “I’m bored 
at school, Mommy,” I think the time is right 
for a smoking club here at RJ Reynolds 
Community College (It must be all the 
secondhand smoke I've been breathing; it’s 
affecting my brain.). 

Having been a camp counselor in a past 
life, I will volunteer my services to the club. 
The club will meet each school day between 
classes in front of the Joe Camel building (I 
mean the Spurk building). Please remem- 
ber to congregate as close to the doorway as 
possible when meeting. 

Our mission is to have fun and keep the 
focus on smoking-related activities. Fund- 
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raisers (hey, a pack of cigarettes costs about 
as much as a text book in the NECC book- 
store), theme days and educational activi- 
ties will be on our agenda. The tentative 
schedule for October is listed below. Dates 
will be announced soon, and suggestions 
for club activities are encouraged. 

Marlboro Man Day: Come join us on the 
quad in celebrating the life and times of the 
most influential figure in smoking history. 
Wear your best cowboy garb and bring a 
smoking friend, for what promises to be a 
‘humdinger’ of a time. 

Free Marlboro paraphernalia will be given 
out, including a cool red and black jacket to 
anyone who brings a horse. 

Spelling Bee: I know we'll all be a little 
rusty at the beginning (what, no spell check?) 
so we'll start with a few easy words like 
“drag,” “cancer,” and “liars” then move to 
more difficult ones such as “emphysema,” 
“carcinogens,” and “larynx (as in: removed).” 

Non-Smoker Conversion Day: This task 
will not be as daunting as it sounds. The 
average nonsmoker here at Big Tobacco 
Community College (I’m getting blurry- 
eyed) breathes in a pack-a-day’s worth of 
secondhand smoke, hence their bodies are 
already acclimated to the joys which await 
them. 

Litter Butt Day: This is sort of an anti- 
Earth Day. Smokers are encouraged to dis- 
card their butts, matches and empty packs 
anywhere they'd like on our bucolic cam- 
pus. 

I look forward to our first meeting. 

For you nonsmokers who aren't so Joe 
Camel-cool with the whole smoking scene 
at NECC, cheer up. Just read the sign in the 
student center which proclaims, “Welcome 
ToASmoke Free Environment.” Wink, wink. 


Mark Behan 


“The NECC administra- 
tion, with Mother 
Teresa-like compassion, 
has opened its loving 
arms and doors (espe- 


cially in the Spurk 
building), providing a 
refuge for the em- 
battled cigarette 
smoker.” 
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Women replaced by silicone? 
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@ The Internet is a safe 
haven for perverted 
agendas 


ttention all men shunned by women. 
A= get any loving? Now a solution 
to your problems is available for a 
meager $3,999; it’s called RealDoll. Wel- 
come to the world of the supposedly perfect 
sex toy. 
What is a RealDoll you ask? It is a lifelike 


silicone woman anyone can find and order - 


on the Internet. Bodies are molded after 
actual body parts. Advertised as almost real 
and built for love, your doll can be custom- 
ized to your own twisted fantasy. 

You can choose from two body and four 
head types, plus skin tone, hair color and, to 
a degree, her appearance (eye shadow, nail 
color, lipstick). 

Sound tempting? Perhaps you would be 
interested in the three entry model, avail- 
able for $4,249, or maybe the poseable 
model is your fancy at a cost of $4,499. 
Don’t be shy, she won’t say no. Or anything 
for that matter. 

The RealDoll perverts are also creating 
electronic, animatronic, male and she-male 
versions. 

Does anybody wonder what happens if 
children get a hold of this? Children see a 
site like this and they’ll think it’s cool 
because it’s on the Internet. They will down- 
load it, bring it to school and show it to their 
friends. The manufacturer of this toy would 
probably be proud if his doll gets put ona 
kids Christmas wish list. 

What has happened to the morals of this 
country? We live in a society without a 
conscience. Values have slipped right off 
the planet. No one is safe, especially chil- 
dren, from the twisted people who create 
such devastating devises. 

It is every person’s moral obligation to 
let each other know that these creations are 
unacceptable. Instead of making these per- 
verted toys, why not come up with ways to 
solve problems instead of create more of 
them. 

What kind of mind could devise such a 
sick product? The same person who pro- 
moted Nazi concentration camps? We need 
to let these parasites know there is no place 
for such sexually degrading products. Any 
individual buying this garbage needs to be 
ostracized from humanity. 

These leeches should know they are not 
welcome anywhere. Good people outnum- 
ber the rotten, and the good people need to 
take a stand about what is acceptable and 
what is not. This doll is not. If the majority 
of people put this down, this company will 
go out of business. Make it known that this 
degrading portrayal of women cannot con- 


tinue. 

These types of products are a reflection 
of everyone. The things around us are part 
of us, so we have to make it known that we 
are not a part of this. 

This, however, is not an attack on the 
Internet. When used correctly it can be a 
great medium to share and portray ideas. 
Sex dolls are not useful, but damaging to 
everyone who sees it, and even those who 
don’t. The Internet should not be used as a 
perverted side show, save that job for sleazy 
city streets. 

There are more important things in life, 
and these sexual misfits need to find a 
hobby instead of wasting their money on 
dolls. Their criteria for a good time is appar- 
ently getting laid. It’s sad some men can’t 
have a good time without thinking of sex. 
This country has already experienced its 
sexual revolution, we’ve been there, done 
that and we do not need another one. 

If the RealDoll company wants to help 
this misguided society, they should distrib- 
ute these dolls to convicted sex offenders to 
decrease the chance they will prey on 
women. Or how about giving them to lonely 
inmates to stop the grotesque acts happen- 
ing there? 

These dolls might be supported if they 
are advertised as a medical device for 
anatomy studies or something useful. 

Imagine seeing your neighbor stepping 
outside once a month to greet a 150 pound 
crate. If society lets this pass unnoticed they 
will be condoning it. Pretty soon we’ll be 
seeing men taking their RealDoll’s out to 
dinner or to a party. 

If that doesn’t strike you as odd, maybe 
the fact that people are buying these will. 
There are some sick people out there, and 


A DOOMSDNN CULTé 
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this further proves that notion. 

Here are a couple of testimonials from 
actual customers, and ofcourse their names 
have been withheld: 

“I just got my RealDoll this morning. I 
think I’m in love! Thank you! Man you guys 
really deliver. If my doll is any example, 
then your site does not do your dolls justice. 
Leah’s face is so beautiful and her breasts 
are amazing! How did you do that?! I can’t 
keep my hands off her!” 

“I am in love! Stacy is absolutely posi- 
tively beautiful! I am really amazed at the 
quality here, no kidding she is everything I 
had hoped and so much more. I can’t wait 
to save enough cash for my next one!” 

What is wrong with this picture? These 
perverted souls talk as if they met a real 
person. They give them names and buy 
them clothes, next they'll be proposing 
marriage. There are some desperate people 
out there and unfortunately most of them 
are online. 

This is just what society needs, more 
socially inept men staying that way. This 
company is ultimately saying a real woman 
is not necessary. It gives men the message 
that women are nothing more than recep- 
tacles who can be replaced by silicone. 

It also portrays men as walking deviants 
only in search of sexual gratification. who 
will be completely satisfied once they get 
the doll. 

This is nonsense and I almost feel bad for 
someone wasting that kind of money ona 
very expensive, cheap orgasm. These people 
would be better off with a condom and a 
prostitute. 

It seems humankind has come down to 
this dismal reality. Are people so passive 
they will let anything happen nowadays? 


Christmas-time? 


“Imagine your neigh- 
bor stepping outside 
once a month to greet a 
150 pound crate. If 
society lets this pass 
they will be condoning 
it. Pretty soon we’ll be 
seeing men taking their 
RealDoll’s out to dinner 
or to a party.” 


We could blame the company, but they’re 
in business because of these demented con- 
sumers. 

What this implies is that people have 
lost faith in love, and that relationships are 
now viewed as too difficult and time con- 
suming to even attempt. Well, relation- 
ships can be difficult, but they’re worth it. 
You have to work at it, and if it doesn’t 
work, try again. 

Step back and take the time to look at 
things that are important, people. In this 
technological cure-all age, nothing is left 
untouched, but women are still essential to 
life. People need to start caring about what 
is happening around them. The time to take 
a firm stance is now. Remember, the people 
say what goes on here, not these twisted 
companies. Be a part of stopping these 
companies before they get out of hand. 


Does the Internet promote immorality? 


Noel Bergeron, criminal justice 

*“It doesn’t promote it, but some 
stuff on it is definitely immoral. It 
offers good and bad.” 


Eric Pearce, computer sciences 

“It depends on what you're look- 
ing for. It’s not a question of im- 
morality as much as parenting. 
Safeguards are a priority.” 


it. It’s fun.” 


Umit Uysal, general assisting 
“It depends what you want to use 
it for, good or bad, but I really like 


ogy 


thing you want.” 


Ahmet Demirel, electronic technol- 


“Ifstudents want to use bad things, 
they will. You can choose any- 


Letters Policy 


We welcome your 
comments. Please 
limit letters to 300 
words. Make sure 
they are typed, 
signed with your 
major, and include 
a phone number. 
We reserve the 
right to edit for 
space, clarity, 
content. 
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By MARK PALERMO 
Guest Contributor 


September, another great figure in 

Europe died. His death was unno- 
ticed, having been overshadowed by the 
deaths of Mother Theresa and Princess 
Diana. Someday in the distant future, when 
time has put things in their proper perspec- 
tive, I believe Viktor Franky] will be recog- 
nized as one of the greatest people of the 
20th century. 

An Austrian-born psychiatrist who 
worked with Freud, Frankyl later survived 
Auschwitz, where his mother, father and 
wife were killed. He invented the term 
“existentialism” in an article he wrote in 
the 1920’s, and wrote 32 books. 

Because of the Holocaust experiences, 
he developed a personal philosophy called 
logotherapy, which he articulated in his 
1946 blockbuster novel, “Man’s Search for 
Meaning.” The book is still in print, cur- 
rently in its 73rd edition. I read it for the 
first time about 25 years ago in my early 
twenties while going through a period of 
confusion and anxiety in my life. 

In retrospect, it probably influenced me 
more than any single book. And apparently, 
I’m not alone in my high estimation of it. It 
was named one of the ten most influential 
books in America by the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The book is stamped with a trait present 
only in the greatest literature: a resounding 
undercurrent of power, as if a great voice 
from the sky filled the author’s skill with 
thoughts which came out onto the paper of 
his typewriter. 

Ostensibly about his Holocaust experi- 
ences, the book is much more than a Jewish 
chronicle of abominations and injustices 
perpetrated by the Nazis. As an ESL teacher, 
I have at times assigned the book as an 
extra credit assignment to foreign students 
who have seen a full measure of the world’s 
atrocities. In most cases, it hits a resonant 
chord in them. 

While it was one of the first self-help 
books, it differs from the standard commer- 
cial self-help tomes that you find in book- 


S ometime during the first week of 


Another death we 
should remember 


stores which are buffed, filtered and stan- 
dardized for a mass audience, and written 
by formula try to soothe or flatter you. They 
tell you not to feel bad, that you are a good 
person. As a result, many of them come off 
as infantile. Frankyl does not patronize. 

Instead Franky] takes the reader on a 
journey through the world of suffering and 
shows us how to see suffering in its wider 
contexts. He draws lesson and conclusions 
from the wretchness of Auschwitz as if it 
were a type of existential school. 

He would say that we cannot escape 
suffering. We will all, ifwe haven't already, 
suffer the loss of loved ones, feel the world’s 
inhumanity and prejudices, be sick or lone- 
some, get old and feeble, and we all have to 
die. But the greatest tragedy is to lose one’s 
sense of meaning in life. This is the malaise 
of our time. 

Lest we lose faith in our fellow man, 
Frankyl wrote, “Man is that being who 
invented the gas chambers of Auschwitz: 
however, he is also that being who entered 
those chambers upright, with the Lord’s 
Prayer or the Shema Yisrael on his lips.” 

He reported that there were triumphs 
of human dignity even in the degradation 
and wretchedness of the camps and that 
finding meaning in life was possible, even 
under these extreme conditions. 

Central to his thesis is his underlying 
belief, “. . . that which was ultimately re- 
sponsible for the state of the prisoner’s 
inner self was not so much the numerated 
psychophysical causes as it was the result of 
a free decision. Psychological observation 
of the prisoners has shown that only the 
men who allowed their inner hold on their 
moral and spiritual selves to subside even- 
tually fell victim to the camp’s degenerative 
influences ...Even though conditions such 
as lack of sleep, insufficient food and vari- 


ous mental stresses may suggest that the 
inmates were bound to react in certain 
ways, in the final analysis it becomes clear 
that the sort of person the prisoner became 
was the result of an inner decision and not 
the result of camp experiences alone. Fun- 
damentally, therefore, any man can, even 
under such circumstances, decide what shall 
become of him — mentally and spiritually.” 

Surprisingly, Frankyl’s logotheraphy has 
drawn fire from the modern day mental 
health establishment. Aside from concern 
over people who are too mentally ill to be 
helped by logotherapy, at least part of this 
Opposition may have more to do with the 
growth of the mental health industry and 
its resultant host of vested interests, i.e. 
mental hospitals, 

Psychiatrist, psychologists, pharmaceu- 
tical companies, government funding, etc. 
than other more altruistic concerns. Rich- 
ard Shweder, in a recent New York Times 
article, wrote, “Many American clinicians 
find Dr. Frankyl’s belief in the power of self- 
determination difficult to accept. Various 
more nihilistic outlooks, emphasizing envi- 
ronmental or biological factors in suffer- 
ing, continue to exert tremendous influ- 
ence.” 

When troubled Americans consult a 
therapist to ‘recover memories’ from child- 
hood, they tend to see themselves as vic- 
tims: or they see their problem as chemical, 
biological, hormonal, or genetic, or as a 
result of some other random causal prob- 
lem for which they are not responsible.” 
Obviously, this kind of view is in direct 
conflict with Frankyl's belief in freedom 
and self-determination. 

Frankyl was an outspoken and opinion- 
ated man to the end. He hated the trend one 


sees in the mass media of feeding the 
public’s demand for voyeuristic confessions 


and infantile gossip. Moreover, he deplored 
the inclination of modern people toward 
vicarious living. In a brilliant eulogy in the 
Wall St. Journal, Matthew Scully writes, 
“Frankyl was perhaps the most acute ana- 
lyst of secular culture, that modern way of 
swearing devotion to faraway people, causes 
and ideals while letting one’s own life un- 
ravel. Probably, he’d have diagnosed the 
events of this week as further evidence of 
an “existential void.” 

Frankyl was very popular on the lecture 
circuit in the ‘50s and ‘60s. However, he 
visited the United States for the last time in 
1990, and sadly, no major network pro- 
gram was interested in interviewing him, a 
pathetic commentary on the mentality of 
our nation, especially in light of the mind- 
less garbage that networks manage to spew 
into America’s living rooms day and night. 

Frankyl had so much to say to the cur- 
rent generation: his message was just as 
timely and vital as it was in 1946. It's a 
shame so many could not or would know 
hear it. 

Nevertheless, I believe one or two centu- 
ries from now, when a students no longer 
recognize the names of Elvis Presley, Marilyn 
Monroe, and Princess Diana are looking 
back on our murderous century, they will 
be reading “Man’s Search for Meaning.” 

Scully, Writing in the Wall St. Journal 
summed it up nicely, “It’s a safe bet we 
won't be seeing Viktor Franky] on the cover 
of Time or People. But his passing reminds 
us why we should prize wisdom at least as 
much as beauty: We need it more and it 
lasts a lot Longer.” 

Editor's note: 

Mark Palermo is an ESL professor. 


Viktor Frankyl 


“Man is that 
being who in- 


vented the gas 
chambers of 
Auschwitz...’ 
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It’s time to pass student loan tax deduction 


@ Some students 
options are limited 
because of large 


loan debts 


By CHERYL A. JACQUES 
State Senator 


Last week, the Massachusetts State 
Senate voted unanimously to be- 
come the first state in the nation 
to create a tax deduction for fami- 
lies and graduates who pay inter- 
est on student loans. 

The Senate’s budget proposal 
will allow parents and recent 
graduates to deduct one-half of 
the interest paid on undergradu- 
ate student loans from their Mas- 
sachusetts state income tax. 

As the chief sponsor and au- 
thor of the student loan tax cut, I 
am pleased that the Senate has 
taken a leadership role on an issue 
that will help families afford a 
college education. 

The Massachusetts economy 
has flourished because of our com- 
mitment to higher education and 
training. Massachusetts’ economic 
growth rests with young men and 
women designing new products, 
writing software code and build- 
ing a stronger economy with inge- 
nuity, hard work and determina- 
tion. 

Bank Boston's recent report on 
MIT's economic impact highlights 
the necessity of higher education 
to the creation of a high-growth 
economy. MIT graduates have 
founded more than 4,000 compa- 
nies that employ 1.1 million people 
worldwide, with 125,000 jobs in 
Massachusetts alone. Those com- 
panies originated in our class- 


rooms and laboratories. 

The immediate challenge fac- 
ing our Commonwealth and its 
industries is finding people to fill 
those jobs. As you well know, there 
is a shortage of highly trained 
workers in Massachusetts. High 
technology companies have doz- 
ens or even hundreds of unfilled, 
high-wage positions. 

One fact is clear: our policies 
should be targeted at expanding 
the pool of highly-skilled workers. 

Over the long term, the 
Legislature's education reform and 
educational technology initiatives 
help create the platform for a 
highly-skilled work force. 

Our strategy should also rein- 
force Massachusetts’ leadership in 
higher education and create in- 
centives for individuals to invest 
in their own educational advance- 
ment. 

Yet, the escalating cost ofhigher 
education and the backbreaking 
burden of student loan debt 
threaten the new economy that 
many of your high technology 
firms represent. 

V In 1996, the College Board 
reported that college costs almost 
doubled in the past 15 years, far 
outpacing family incomes and the 
consumer price index. 

V Students in the Northeast 
borrowed over $2 billion to pay for 
higher education last year. 

vV Massachusetts students bor- 
row $6 for every dollar available in 
grants. 

V Over 60 percent of college 
graduates borrow to pay for their 
education, and the average gradu- 
ate comes out of college with be- 
tween $10,000 to $15,000 in stu- 
dent loans. 

Today, someone graduating 


from a private institution such as 
Boston University can easily gradu- 
ate with debt in excess of $50,000. 

At some point, student loan 
debt begins to cross the line from 
creating opportunities to closing 
them off. 

For some graduates, debt de- 
stroys the possibility of graduate 
school education. For others, it 
closes opportunities because mar- 
riages and first homes are deferred. 

For still others, debt ties them 
to jobs without passion. 

In previous decades debt was 
not a serious issue. 

Like many in his generation, 
my father graduated from both 
Bryant College and Northeastern 
University with no debt. None. 

Thanks to the GI bill, his $600 
per year tuition was paid. He lived 
at home with my grandparents 
and worked three days a week at a 
meat-packing company. During his 
MBA program, he married my 
mother and they bought a small 
four-room home in Millis. 

Today, graduates must begin 
burdensome payments on their 
student loans six months after 
graduation. As a result, many 
young people cannot afford to buy 
a home in Massachusetts, and the 
debt can discourage recent gradu- 
ates from taking the risk of start- 
ing a business. 

For policy makers, the crisis of 
student loan debt creates a new 
challenge. We must find creative 
ways to make college more afford- 
able. The Senate’s unanimous vote 
last week shows that Massachu- 
setts can lead the United States in 
confronting the student debt chal- 
lenge. 

Over the next month, a House- 
Senate Conference Committee will 


meet to resolve differences be- 
tween the House and Senate ver- 
sions of the budget. We must urge 
the Committee to make the stu- 
dent loan tax cut proposal law. 

Educational leaders such as Jack 
Hoy, president of the New En- 
gland Board of Higher Education, 
and Claire Cotton, president of 
the Association of Independent 
Colleges and Universities, are 
working with me to promote the 
student loan tax cut. 

Dozens of students made their 
way to the State House during 
their final exams to testify in favor 
of the bill at a public hearing 


earlier this month. 

We cannot do it alone. Busi- 
ness leaders must take up the 
cause as well. As leaders of the 
new economy, I urge you to con- 
tact your state legislators to let 
them know that your company 
supports sound policies that en- 
courage investment in education 
and expand the pool of highly 
skilled workers. 


To get more information on 
the student loan tax cut, you can 
contact me at cjaques@senate. 
state.ma.us or call my office at 
(617) 722-1555. 


Reader responds to 
column in last issue 


To the editor: 

I would like to respond to the 
Sept. 17 article by Josh Davidson, 
“Sympathy for the Devil...” It seems 
to me that Mr. Davidson is viewing 
the world through rose-colored 
glasses. I haven't noticed the devil 
at all. Some students, myself in- 
cluded, are trying to juggle school, 
work and being a single parent. So 
I'm sorry ifI don't have the time or 
energy to spend on extra-curricu- 
lar activities. 

I really liked his insights on the 
problem that some students have, 
ajob. His solution was quite amus- 
ing, but unfortunately it didn’t 
deal too much with reality. Most 
people who go to college do so to 
receive a degree, which usually 
leads to a better-paying job. So it’s 
safe to say if we put off college, we 
would probably not be advancing 
ourselves in the real world. 

Some of us have been out of 


school for a long time and we're 
not into the hanging out scene 
anymore. So it really wouldn't 
bother me to skip the extra stu- 
dent lounges with the pool tables. 
So I suggest to the young man 
who wrote the article to look at 
the whole picture before passing 
judgment on people's attitudes. 
You may need an attitude adjust- 

ment yourself. 
Sherry Knowles 


Sherry Knowles 


So I’m sorry if I 
don’t have the 
time... to spend 
on extra curricu- 
lar activities. 
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College moving ahead with planning process 


continued from page 1 


long and is in serious need of an identity. 

“Lawrence basically became a college 
overnight,” Shaffer said. “It was used to 
train and educate as the Lawrence Educa- 
tion Employment Project, and it became a 
campus without really figuring out what it 
meant.” 

She said NECC needs to discover the 
right way to remain a multi-campus col- 
lege. Wintner agrees as long as the re- 
sources and the reality are there. 

“Some people believe we shouldn’t be in 
Lawrence,” he said. “There are different 
views about what should be offered there, 
and the ideal answers will come from how 
much the community needs. It’s what the 
British call a sticky-wicket.” 

Some other “sore tooth” issues. which 
need to be addressed in the near future 
according to the report are: 

Y¥ What is the role of Center for Business 
and Industry, which is not understood across 
the college and has an unclear purpose? 

¥ To what extent should NECC be in- 
volved with international education? 

¥ How important are fairness issues to 
the climate, including hiring practices, per- 
sonnel issues and salary equity? The report 
said NECC is in a state of isolation, with 
groups negating each others work. 

/ The college is segmented, with depart- 
ments not thinking as a whole and team- 
work is lacking. This reflects on the stu- 
dents who feel the faculty’s lack of pride. 

Y There is a greater emphasis on admin- 
istration, making faculty feel peripheral. 

/ Systems are problematic, such as get- 
ting grades out on time and delayed regis- 
tration. 


/ Is NECC interested in and committed 
to the educational needs of all communi- 
ties in its service region? 

/¥ What is NECC’s optimum size? 

¥ How can student success become the 
college’s most important value? 

The next phase of the planning process 
will feature student, faculty and staffinput, 
and will determine the next step. Two facili- 
tators will help guide the executive com- 
mittee. 

Richard Alfred and Patricia Carter, 
NECC’s facilitators, have consulted with 
many other community colleges in the U.S. 
and Canada, including Wisconsin, Chicago 
and Michigan colleges. They are currently 
working on an effectiveness model and an 
educational master plan. 

Alfred and Carter will visit NECC from 
Oct. 6 to 8. Their role will be listening and 
guiding, but not making actual decisions. 

“It’s like going mountain climbing with 
a guide,” Wintner said. “You want to go 
with someone who’s climbed the mountain 
before, but you’ve got to do the climbing 
yourself.” 

Using what they hear, they will con- 
struct the next draft, when these questions 
will have to be answered. 

Both Shaffer and Wintner encourage 
everyone at NECC to offer suggestions and 
ideas about any concerns of the college 
which need addressing. 

“We want the college to be on board and 
help shape instead of being victimized by 
it,” Shaffer said. “We’ve just started strug- 
gling with many issues.” 

All executive committee meetings are 
open to all, and students are encouraged to 
attend. Shaffer said it is absolutely essential 
for student involvement, as does Wintner. 


* 
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Women’s resource center visitors 


SUSAN LAURENZA, LEFT, family self-sufficiency program, Christine 
Metzmaeker, executive director of the Andover housing authority, 
and Irene Chalek, family self-sufficiency program, meet last week to 
talk to students about the impact of the Welfare Reform Law. 


“Any student who’s interested can be 
involved by contacting me, Wendy or any 
member of the committee (James Brown, 
Libby Jensen, Francis Leary, Joseph T. 
LeBlanc, Chuck Lombardo, Sandy 
Meldrum, Michael Nutter, Jean Poth, Mary 
Wilson),” he said. 

Wintner said if students have any con- 


J. Shirling photo 


cerns, suggestions or ideas, or would like to 
get a copy of this report, they can contact 
any one of the committee members in 
person or by phone, mail or e-mail. 

“We've been bogged down,” Wintner 
said. “Now at least there is the feeling of 
movement, but the ship doesn’t know where 
it’s going yet.” 


Ashley: marketing questions remain to be resolved 


@ Vice-president, 
staff want students 
to see what the 
college offers 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
News Editor 


ing on the many changes aimed 

at benefiting students, 
NECC hopes to let students, fac- 
ulty and the community see what 
the college has to offer. 

The coming few weeks will re- 
veal more of the changes Mary 
Ellen Ashley, vice president of en- 
rollment and management ser- 
vices, has aimed at simplicity. 

“Part of the reason NECC has a 
negative image is because students 
don’t know what it is the college 
offers,” Ashley said. “People can’t 
refer students to something they 
don’t know about, resulting in 
mixed messages and erroneous 
information being passed on to 
people in the community.” 

President David Hartleb said 
the problem of image is only lim- 
ited to the high schools. 

“We have a very good image in 
the business and _ general 
community,” Hartleb said. “They 
have a lot of good things to say 
about us, but high schools don’t 
know enough about us.” 

Ashley wants to inform the 
public what NECC has to offer in 
two basic ways. 

She said she spent last spring 
trying to figure out what does and 
doesn’t work in terms of market- 
ing, and this year will be a “fledg- 
ling” effort in creating a plan for 
next year. She said NECC also must 
analyze where mailings are going 
and if it is an effective means of 
marketing. 

One thing she has done is try- 
ing to create a uniformity of NECC 
catalogs so the publications ap- 
pear to come from the same place. 
She said the college most decide 


E an effort to continue build 


where these publications are go- 
ing too, to gauge the effectiveness 
in attracting potential students. 

In the recent planning progress 
report, one of the main reasons 
NECC was chosen by students in- 
cluded low cost, convenient loca- 
tion and ability to work as a stu- 
dent. It also found that NECC: 

/¥ NECC had an 8.1 percent 
market share in 1996. 

¥ 15 percent of students came 
from four high schools, Amesbury, 
Haverhill, Lawrence and Methuen. 

Y Schools from more affluent 
towns, such as North Reading and 
Dracut, contributed less than 5 
percent of the student body. 

Y More than half of graduates 
planned to attend a four-year col- 
lege, while only 7 percent planned 
to attend NECC. 

According to the report, some 
of the reasons students decided 
against NECC were because it is 
not a four-year school, doesn’t of- 
fer what they wanted, doesn’t al- 
low them to live away from home, 
is not competitive and is popu- 
lated by unsuccessful students. 

Another finding in the report 
was the lack of a coherent, strong 
image in the community. It is seen 
as having no special focus, no 
clearly defined mission, a slow 
response to community needs, and 
lacking in quality and innovation. 

In the future, Ashley hopes to 
make educating high school guid- 
ance counselors about the many 
programs here a priority. She also 
wants to encourage a decrease in 
the current trend of high school 
graduates thinking only in terms 
of four-year colleges. 

The report pointed out a need 
for the college to bring people in 
for special activities, as Ashley said, 
to show them “something is going 
on here.” 


With that in mind, NECC will’ 


hold a campus services exposition 
today from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 
from 4 to 7 p.m., when over 30 
college departments will be repre- 
sented. The college will also host 
the NEACAC college fair on Oct. 8 
and 9. 


Need to 


eink 


8-week credit 


courses start October 27 


COURSE/SC TITLE 


CT3301-K1: 
CT5501-S1: 
EN4401-S1; 
MA5501-S1: 


SL6682-S1: 


$03354-S1: 


AC6611-S1: 
CT0845-S1: 
FA7045-S1 


MAS520-S1; 
PE1031-HU: 
PE1039-LU: 


PS1101-S1: 
SP4422-S1: 


Computer Literacy for Health Professionals 
Personal Computer Maintenance 
English Composition | 
Intermediate Algebra 

Business Communication 

Death & Dying 

Introductory Accounting I 
Computer Networks II 

Figure Drawing 

Liberal Arts Math | 

Weight Training 

Rock Climbing 

Introduction to Psychology 


Conversational Spanish II 


TIMES START/END CR SITE 


10/27-12/15 1 
10/27-12/17 


6-9:15 pm Lawrence 


6-9:20 pm Haverhill 


6:30-9:30 pm = 10/27-12/17 Haverhil 


6:30-9 pm 10/27-12/17 Haverhi 


5:30-7:45 pm = 10/27-12/17 Haverhi 


6:30-9 pm 10/27-12/17 Haverhi 


5:30-7:55 pm =: 10/28-12/18 Haverhi 


6-9:40 pm 10/28-12/18 Haverhi 


Gos GO) FG 560 GO (OOP BOF 


6-9:40 pm 10/28-12/18 Haverhill 


10/28-12/18 


wo 


6:30-9:15 pm Haverhill 


9:05-9:55 am —10/28-12/20 


Haverhill 
10/28-12/20 


2:05-4:50 pm Lawrence 


6:30-9:15 pm 10/28-12/18 Haverhill 


6:30-9 pm 10/28-12/18 Haverhill 


Call Northern Essex 
Community College 
to register 
556-3700 
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@ Construction of a 
walkway begins later 
this month 


By MATT SHIRLEY 
Staff Reporter 


re you looking fora last-minute birth 
A® wedding or retirement gift? Are 

you sick of giving people predictable 
things like ties, cards, or fondue sets? If the 
answer to either of those questions is “yes,” 
then you just might find what you're look- 
ing for at NECC — especially if you’re look- 
ing for bricks. 

Last July, NECC started peddling bricks 
as a fund-raiser. The idea is not new. Other 
community colleges have done it in the 
past, as have theme parks. Jean Poth, dean 
of institutional advancement, was inspired 
by Disneyland’s brick walk in particular. 

“I was thinking of Disneyland, and I 
thought that [selling bricks] might be a 
good fund-raiser,” she said. 

The tax-deductible bricks are available 
at a suggested donation price of $50, al- 
though donating more is encouraged. They 
will be etched with a three-line message of 


News 


Buy a brick, help the college 


the buyer’s choosing, then set into the 
walkway in front of the Bentley Library on 
the Haverhill campus. 

Vulgar, obscene, inflammatory, profane, 
slanderous, blasphemous, libelous, or scan- 
dalous material will not be accepted. 

The bricks are guaranteed for life and 
will be promptly replaced if vandalized. As 
a result, ownership of a brick will give you 
a little bit of immortality, as well as the 
knowledge people will be walking on your 
name long after you're dead. 

The money raised through the sale ofthe 
bricks will be used for alumni scholarships. 
In addition, the funds raised qualify for 
Board of Higher Education matching funds, 
which means every dollar raised will be 
matched by the state. The money will be 
placed in an endowment fund and be spent 
on new equipment for the college at the 
discretion of President David Hartleb. 

The brick sale will continue as long as 
there are people who want to buy them. 
Eventually, there could be brick walkways 
all over the campus. 

Bricks can be ordered at the Alumni 
office on the top floor of the Bentley Library. 

So far, 71 bricks have been sold. Installa- 
tion of these bricks is slated to take place 
sometime at the end of October. 
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Hitting the bricks 
J. Shirling photo 


Alumni, faculty and students could 
become part of history. 


Classification process moves ahead 


@ State, union aim to 
remedy inequities 


By DOUGLAS FARMER 
Staff Reporter 


lhe renewal of the reclassification study 
Te NECC has seemingly brought some 

hope to NECC faculty, who have been 
suffering from low morale, and some would 
say, exploitation. 

Peter Flynn, president of the NECC Fac- 
ulty Association, announced at faculty 
association’s Sept. 12 meeting that the study 
has received the funding it will need, and it 
is only a month behind schedule at this 
time. This is an improvement from last 
spring, when the study was six months 
behind schedule. The study will continue to 
address a new look at the current salary 
schedule for NECC faculty. 

Flynn also spoke about the numbers of 
part-time faculty and staff. Many instruc- 
tors are currently in near-permanent part- 
time status. This means there are a signifi- 
cant number of professors who work al- 
most as many hours as full-time professors, 
but do not receive anywhere near the com- 
pensation in pay and benefits. 

Other issues discussed at the meeting 
included the changes in rank for professors 
not being funded in 10 years, and the 
possibility of an award and plaque display 
on the north wall of the Spurk faculty 
lounge. 


The faculty association and the state had 
agreed to hire a consultant to reexamine 
the positions of both full-time and part- 
time faculty. In this process, the consultant 
will come up with new guidelines for wages 
and salaries according to the job descrip- 
tion of the professor. 

A questionnaire will be distributed 
among the faculty, asking them to explain 
their duties, credentials, experience, and 
seniority. Eventually, the consultant will 
take the information and make a recom- 
mendation to the state and to the school. 

“Tam pinning my hopes on the reclassi- 
fication study, because I really do not see 
any other alternative,” Flynn said. 

He added that ever since a percentage 
increase in pay was passed by the state 
legislature, those at or near the bottom of 
the pay scale have not received nearly as 
much compensation as those at the top in 
recent years. 

“In an era of relative budgetary abun- 
dance, there is no ethical excuse for the 
unconscionable exploitation of individuals 
who are good enough to keep around for 
five years, good enough to support with 
three funding sources, but aren’t yet, and 
may never be, invited to full-time status,” 
Flynn said in the September issue of the 
Union Monitor, published by the faculty asso- 
ciation. 

Flynn said in his article that not only 
were the teacher’s compensation and wages 
hurt by near-permanent low-level status, 
but it also hurt the employee's future job 
prospects. While the merits of full-time 


versus part-time work can be debated, it 
was the unanimous opinion of those at the 
Sept. 12 meeting that it was profoundly 
unfair to employ a large percentage of the 
faculty at almost the same number of hours 
as full-timers, and yet give them mediocre 
pay, and very little in the way of retirement 
benefits. 

It took a while for the reclassification 
study to get off the ground, because as one 
member of the faculty put it, “Whenever we 
try to go higher with these complaints, we 
always find the same people at the decision- 
making levels who have their own projects 
they are interested in.” 

That is why something as comprehen- 
sive as the reclassification study was neces- 
sary. And that is why many faculty are 
watching it with continued interest as it 
progresses. 


This means that there 
are a significant 
number of teachers who 
work as long as full- 


time professors, but do 
not receive anywhere 
near the compensation 
in pay and benefits. 


College showcases faculty developments in technology 


@ Projects presented 


from many disciplines 


By MATTHEW TROMBLY 
Staff Reporter 


tying to get people together for a 
meeting on a Friday afternoon is not 
easy. But it was done recently by the 
Center of Instructional Technology, which 
held its “technology showcase” in lecture 
hall A of Spurk Building. 

A good number of faculty and adminis- 
trators, including President David Hartleb, 
who has endorsed the CIT programs since 
his inauguration, attended the meeting, 
anxious to learn the methods CIT intends to 
employ to help faculty make learning easier 
for students and teaching easier for them- 
selves. 

Alan Foucalt, CIT’s director, began the 
meeting on a sad note, however. He told 
those attending ofthe recent death of Wynne 
Bascom, who, at no cost to the college, 
helped faculty create web sites and was 
helpful and involved with the folks at CIT. 

eee ee 


Last fall Bascom, who taught himself 
how to use the computer, helped learning- 
disabled specialist Roxanne Cirelli create a 
web page dedicated to assisting post-sec- 
ondary education faculty and staff who 
teach students with learning disabilities. 

“He'll be sorely missed,” Foucalt said. 
“We appreciated his giving nature.” 

Meanwhile, speakers shared and dis- 
played their work to the faculty. Peter Flynn 
showed how by using Microsoft Power Point 
he can make clear notes for Abnormal 
Psychology students that can be shown on 
overhead projectors. The notes were illus- 
trated with pictures from clip art files. 

“It’s pretty exciting,” said Flynn, who 
used colorful notes during the presenta- 
tion. “It adds excitement to the presenta- 
tion. If I'm talking about depression, I use 
blue.” 

Another interesting presentation was 
done by Rick Lizotte and Melba Acevedo, 
who showed, through the computer, the 
formation of the English passive voice, in a 
project designed for ESL students. Lizotte, 
the subject matter expert for ESL, and 
Acevedo, an instructional designer, made 


clear that new computer programs at NECC 
will make learning easier for students. as 
well as give them independence. 

“The instructor's not always going to be 
there,” said Acevedo. “They'll learn on their 
own.” 

Mark Gonzales later showed a web page 
which he hopes to use to allow his graphic 
design students to show their work, and 
also made clear a need at NECC for better- 
equipped labs for student use. 

“We need a self-contained Macintosh lab 
that can be networked,” said Gonzales, who 
received applause and agreement from the 
audience. “We have different students at 
NECC. Not all students have computers at 
home.” 

Gonzales went on to quip, “I have the 
idea. I need the lab. I need some money.” 

Also presented was a project by Wally 
Blanchard, who showed the process of mi- 
tosis by downloading microscope slides into 
a computer. 

Jim Brown, Cathy Pirri and Paulette 
Redmond had their “Math on the Job” project 
displayed, and Bonnie Flythe showed her 
“Faces of Humanity” project with CD ROM. 


Problem solving 
course coming 
this month 


fs Weer solving course is being 
offered by the supplier training 
center at NECC’s Center for Business 
and Industry. The focus will be on 
learning a systematic approach to 
addressing issues through the pre- 
sentation of a six step problem solv- 
ing technique, using the basic tools 
of total quality processes. 

Participants will form teams and 
use toy catapults to practice the con- 
cepts learned in the class. The high 
student participation in this course 
results in an eagerness to use the 
process and tools, which include 
brainstorming, cause and effect dia- 
grams, check sheets, histograms and 
Pareto diagrams. 

While primarily designed for busi- 
nesses, this course is open to the 
public, as the concepts learned can be 
applied to a number of areas. 

Carol Dorris will teach this two 
day course on Monday Oct. 20 and 
Tuesday Oct. 21 from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
on the Lawrence campus. Cost of the 
course is $285. 

For more information, contacts 
CBI at 556-3814. 


Bewitching course 
set for Oct. 25 


he Salem witch trials are a storied 

part of Essex county history, but 
what really happened there and why? 
Discover the truth about the witch 
hysteria that overtook our ancestors 
in 1692 by attending a one-day, non- 
credit course at NECC. 

The course, which will meet Satur- 
day, Oct. 25, from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
will examine many of the questions 
surrounding this legendary time pe- 
riod: What was the impact of eco- 
nomic status, gender, family lines, 
politics, and other variables upon the 
arrests and executions? Why did 
Andover have the highest number of 
accused and confessed witches? 

Historian Juliet A. Mofford, au- 
thor of “Cry Witch - The Salem Witch 
Trials,” will attempt to answer these 
questions and others through use of 
slides, videos and discussion. 

Cost of the course, which meets at 
the college’s Haverhill campus, is $42. 

The college also offers a number 
of other non-credit courses that deal 
with a wide variety of subjects, in- 
cluding, cooking, crafts, computers, 
business, personal and career growth, 
gardening and others. 

For more information, or to re- 
ceive a complete non-credit course 
brochure, contact the NECC division 
of continuing education services at 
556-3800. 


Sept. 15 

Stolen VCR: Bill Haug, an EMT 
instructor, said a VCR was missing 
from room D-119 in the gymnasium. 
It was last seen in April. 


Correction 


In the last issue, it was reported that 
Armand Gendron, security captain, 
was involved in an altercation with a 
student on the Lawrence campus, 
when in fact it was John Scuito, secu- 
rity lieutenant in Lawrence. 


Most attendees seemed to enjoy the presen- 
tations, including Hartleb. 

“I was very impressed and pleased,” he 
said. “This is exactly what we need to be 
doing. These people are pioneers. They need 
to be praised.” 

The deadline for Instructional Technol- 
ogy Teaching and Learning Grants is 4 p.m. 
on Friday, Oct. 17. An informational meet- 
ing with the selection committee will be 
held Oct. 3 at 2 p.m..in the Pailes Room of 
the Bentley Library. 
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After custody fight, Harvard 
mom settles down to classes 


@ California woman 
heads to Cambridge 
with more than texts, 
diapers and baby 


AMBRIDGE (AP) — For Gina Ocon, the 
choice was an easy one. 

The unmarried 21-year-old mother 
_ could stay at home in Southern California 
with her infant daughter, scraping by on 
welfare. Or she and little Bailey could re- 
turn to Massachusetts and a $35,000 schol- 
arship to Harvard University. 

The problem was, the father of her child 
wanted Ocon to stay in California so he 
could be near his daughter. 
Now, after months of rancor and court 
battles, Ocon and Bailey are back at Harvard, 
settling into a routine of classes and day 
care. 

Ocon is pretty much a regular Harvard 
undergrad, except for her apartment in the 
graduate quarters, the diaper bills and the 
difficulties of chasing an active 15-month- 
old up the front steps of Widener Library. 

Being a single parent, she said, has put 
Harvard in perspective. 

“There are more important things than 
just getting straight A’s and going to the 
best law school in the country,” she said last 
week. 

Ocon had just finished her freshman 
year at Harvard when she returned to her 
native Lakewood, Calif., a Los Angeles sub- 
urb, in 1995. She was looking for a fun 
romance after-a tough academic year. She 
found it in Tommaso Maggiore, a high 
school acquaintance and community col- 
lege student who worked in his family’s 
Italian restaurant. 

When the summer ended, the couple 
decided to date long-distance, and Ocon 
returned to Harvard for her sophomore 
year. She didn’t realize she was pregnant 


until October. 

She withdrew from school and returned 
to California to have the baby, moving in 
with Maggiore and his parents in Long 
Beach. Her Harvard friends said that she 
was crazy, that she was going to ruin her 
life. 

Ocon figured she would go back to school 
eventually. And the idea of young mother- 
hood didn’t scare her too much. After all, 
Ocon’s mother had her when she was just 
17, raising Ocon pretty much by herself. 

After Bailey was born in June 1996, the 
relationship between the baby’s parents 
began to unravel. Ocon resented that she 
was still in California and not back at 
school. Maggiore filed for custody. 

The case went to trial. Ocon went on 
welfare. Maggiore argued that he and his 
family could better care for Bailey in Cali- 
fornia. And he called his ex-girlfriend self- 
ish for wanting to move their child to 
Massachusetts. A court ruled in Ocon’s fa- 
vor. 

Yes, Ocon admitted last week, perhaps it 
was a bit selfish to want to return to Harvard 
and an Ivy League education. But she added: 
“If I'm happy, confident and successful, 
that’s going to spill over to my daughter. If 
I’m miserable and on welfare, that’s also 
going to spill over to her.” 

Ocon has sole custody. Maggiore can see 
Bailey during school vacations. The parents 
split Bailey’s day-care costs, and Maggiore 
pays $214 a month in child support. 

Harvard agreed to increase the scholar- 
ship package Ocon was receiving, providing 
additional money for living expenses, a 
one-bedroom unfurnished graduate student 
apartment overlooking the Charles River 
and health insurance for the baby. 

Yard-sale specials have helped Ocon fur- 
nish the apartment, which she decorated 
with photographs that include her ex-boy- 
friend. She said she wants her baby to see 
Maggiore daily, if not in person, then at 
least in color 8-by-10s. 


Maggiore, who described himself as the 
“underdog” in the custody case, said Mon- 
day he feels excluded from his daughter’s 
life. His daughter, he said, is spending nearly 
40 hours a week in day care when she could 
be spending her days with him and his 
family back in California. 

“I’m missing seeing her grow, basically,” 
said Maggiore, 21. “This is the most impor- 
tant time of her life and I feel this is the 
most important time that I should be in her 
life. But obviously the court didn’t see that.” 

For a time, he considered moving east to 
be closer to Bailey, but decided against it. 

Despite everything, he said, he still has 
feelings for Ocon. 

“I love and care for my daughter and I 
still care for Gina just because she is the 
mother of my daughter,” he said. 

Ocon said the love she once felt for 
Maggiore is gone. Each claims the other is 
confrontational during visits with the baby. 
Maggiore faces charges ofassaulting a friend 
of Ocon during one visit. 

Now a sophomore majoring in social 
studies, Ocon finds that parenting, home- 
work and an on-campus clerical job leave 
little room for a social life. Classmates are 
always offering to baby-sit, but it doesn’t 
give her enough time to rejoin the rugby 
team she left two years ago. 

Harvard officials won’t say if there are 
any other parents among Harvard’s 6,600 
undergraduates. Ocon said she knows of 
four, although she has yet to meet them. 
One of the single mothers, she said, is much 
older. 

The friends she started school with are 
seniors now, writing theses, interviewing 
for jobs, applying to graduate school. Ocon, 
who dreams of becoming an ambassador or 
an international lawyer, is directing her 
energies elsewhere. 

“It takes a lot of pettiness out of being a 
Harvard student,” Ocon said. “I’ve got a 
smiling face to wake up to and a‘smiling 
face to put to bed.” 


U. of Arizona turns to advertising 
for its image as well as students 


@ Using highway signs, 
school looking to draw 
interest of students 


UCSON, Ariz. (AP) — “Find yourself 

and other amazing discoveries,” the 

billboard along Interstate 10 just south 

of Phoenix says. Below, in smaller letters, it 
reads: The University of Arizona. 

Enrollment had dropped 3.7 percent last 
year at the university and had been ex- 
pected to drop again this year, though 
instead it rose by 233 to total 33,737. 

Meanwhile at Arizona State in Tempe, 
enrollment soared to a record 49,243, up 
2,192 from the record of 47,051 in 1996. 
Nonetheless, the University of Arizona was 
down by 1,400 or so students from five 
years ago while Arizona State grew by 
around 3,900. 

And though part of the Tucson lack of 
growth was by design, a result of raised 
admission standards, former President 
Manuel Pacheco admitted before leaving in 
July that perhaps the university had over- 
corrected. 

“We thought it was time to do more than 
celebrate our sports successes,” spokes- 
woman Sharon Kha said, referring to the 
national basketball championship the Wild- 
cats won last year. 

Not that there weren’t other successes 
as well: The university played key roles in 
the Mars Pathfinder mission and it was 
ranked as a top research institution by the 
National Science Foundation. 

Nonetheless, Kha said, “We wanted to 
define the mission of the university in a 
more clear way. We’re talking about the 
university as a place of discovery. If we want 
people to link one word to the university, it 


is discovery.” 

Billboards have sprouted around Tuc- 
son, and there are two on the Gila River 
Indian Community on the southern out- 
skirts of metro Phoenix. In the next few 
weeks, ads will show up in newspapers 
statewide. 

Fewer students mean less state money — 
the University of Arizona had expected to 
have about $2 million less this year than 
last year. Over the last two years, the school 
has eliminated 54 degrees. 

However, Kha and Dana Wier of the 
University of Arizona Foundation, the 
school’s fund-raising arm, denied that the 
ad campaign in intended to increase enroll- 
ment. Rather it is to build the university’s 
image, said Wier, pointing out that the 
foundation was bankrolling the campaign, 
not taxpayers. 


Dana Weir 


“On the surface, (adver- 
tising) looks real dumb. 
But it’s a real smart 
move. Every university 


needs to advertise itself 
because it is in a very 
competitive business 
environment.” 


“The university certainly has a presence 
and a positive reputation,” Wier said. “But 
there is always room for improvement.” 

“If we wanted to impact enrollment, we 
would have started this campaign three 
months earlier,” Kha said. “It doesn’t make 
any difference now. Students have already 
made their choices about where they are 
going this year.” 

Bob Topor, a higher-education market- 
ing consultant in Mountain View, Calif., 
approved of the move, saying that universi- 
ties no longer can count on reputations or 
proximity to draw applicants. 

“On the surface, (advertising) looks real 
dumb,” Topor said. “But it’s a real smart 
move. Every university needs to advertise 
itself because it is in a very competitive 
business environment.” 

That competition comes from commu- 
nity colleges, private colleges, trade schools 
and even the Internet. 

Others also are advertising. 

Arizona State University West, a com- 
muter school with upper-division and gradu- 
ate school classes, has a $75,000 campaign 
this year for ads on buses, mini-billboards 
and transit stops. That campus grew by 167 
students this fall for a total of 4,807, anda 
record 69 percent of them are attending 
full-time, officials said Monday. 

The University of Phoenix, community 
colleges and trade schools have been at it a 
long time. Phoenix College will spend 
$33,000 this year advertising itself on city 
bus shelters. 

“The universities have learned if they 
don’t follow suit, they will be left behind,” 
Topor said. 

Northern Arizona, the third state uni- 
versity, held just about even. Figures an- 
nounced Monday showed a Flagstaff enroll- 
ment of 19,604 — down one. 


Dorm sleepovers 
at Ole Miss nixed 


ACKSON, Miss. (AP) — The right to 

have overnight visitors of the oppo- 
Site sex is but a dream to students in 
the dormitories at the University of 
Mississippi. 

Anew policy allowing “sleepovers” 
on weekends was scheduled to take 
effect last weekend but was scrapped 
by university officials amid complaints 
from parents, state lawmakers and 
religious leaders. 

“They caught somebody sleeping 
on that one. That’s bad, bad, bad 
policy,” said state Sen. Hillman Frazier. 
“We're still the Bible Belt. Some things 
are a no-no in our state, especially 
when it deals with state tax dollars.” 

No college in Mississippi allows 
men and women to share dorm rooms 
overnight. Public colleges in neigh- 
boring Alabama and Louisiana have 
similar bans, though it is common for 
universities across the country to al- 
low overnight visitors of the opposite 
sex, especially on weekends. 

Ole Miss dorm residents voted over- 
whelmingly Sept. 2 to allow 1,200 
upperclassmen to have guests of the 
opposite sex in their rooms from noon 
Friday to midnight Sunday. The idea 
came from a student survey last fall. 

In vetoing the change, College 
Board members said that it violates a 
state policy against coed dorms and 
that proper channels had not been 
followed. 

Ole Miss allows guests in dorms 
from noon until 10 p.m. weekdays and 
noon until 1 a.m. on weekends. Stu- 
cents must check their guests in and 
out with desk clerks. 

Residence hall directors can give 
warnings, impose a $25 fine or revoke 
visiting privileges to violators. Hous- 
ing Director Jim Anderson said the 
number of citations varies by dorm 
and the school has not kept any cam- 
pus-wide numbers. 

Ole Miss student President Calvin 
Thigpen of Jackson said that if the 
change had gone through, students 
“wouldn't always have to look at the 
watch as to when to get downstairs” 
before the curfew. 

“What couldn’t happen in 12 or 13 
hours that could in 24 hours?” he said. 
“It’s embarrassing that the immedi- 
ate association is sleepovers and sex.” 

Many lawmakers opposed the plan. 

“I'd have fought it at Southern 
(Miss) tooth and toenail because! don’t 
think in Mississippi there’s a place for 
it,” said Rep. Gene Saucier, a former 
23-year administrator at the Univer- 
sity of Southern Mississippi. “You’re 
inviting trouble.” 

Paul Jones, a Baptist leader in the 
state, is familiar with open-style dorms 
after serving as a campus minister at 
two Texas colleges from 1970 to 1981. 
The schools had coed dorms, he said, 
but “what was tried as a social experi- 
ment in the ‘60s, ‘70s, into the ‘80s 
died away. It was abused by all the 
participants. 

“It’s like Ole Miss is dragging up 
something that hasn’t proved success- 
ful in many other locations,” he said. 
“Ina time of increasing concern about 
HIV, sexually transmitted diseases, 
sexual assault, and problem pregnan- 
cies, to invite that type of activity flies 
in the face of everything our society is 
addressing.” 

Rep. Steve Holland conceded that 
things are “real different from when | 
went to college.” But he added: “We're 
just a traditional values state. Missis- 
sippians’ values are adjusted very dif- 
ferently than the East and the West.” 


“We’re still the Bible 
Belt. Some things are a 
no-no in our state, 
especially when it deals 
with state tax dollars.” 
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Student aids orphans in Romania 


@ One student dedicates 
himself to helping the 
underprivileged in 
Eastern Europe 


By CARLY BEDROSIAN 
Staff Reporter 


ile some spent their summer 
vacations at the beach or work 
ing, Terry Payton spent 19 days 


doing all he could for some of those poverty 
stricken in Romania. 

Payton describes the country as having 
beautiful land occupied by poor people. 
That was the main reason Payton visited. 
Payton and 29 others went to Romania to 
pass out vitamins, toothbrushes and tooth- 
paste, and volunteered their time to thou- 
sands of people in need. 

“It was kind of sad because many of the 
people had never even brushed their teeth 
before,” Payton said. 

Payton stayed in the Carpathian Moun- 
tains of Transylvania. Most of the 15,000 
people in town are deprived of the neces- 
sary vitamins and proteins needed to stay 
healthy, he said. 

Among the group with Payton was a 
doctor, a physical trainer, several dentists 
and dental hygienists. 

“There are not a lot of doctors in Roma- 
nia, soit’s a pretty important thing,” Payton 
said. 

The volunteers spent time at state hospi- 
tals, orphanages, clinics and many villages 
distributing useful products the people 
lacked, Payton said. 

Payton went with the Roman Evangelis- 
tic Medical Mission (REMM). He was in- 
formed of this group last semester by phi- 
losophy professor James Gustafson, who 
also went on the trip. 

REMM was founded in 1991, during the 
end of communism, by Romanian doctor 
Peter Lucacia, who at the time was living in 
Chicago. 

Lucacia left Romania to come to the 
America to find a cure for his son's sickness. 
But when he tried to return he wasn’t 
allowed, Payton said. 

With the help of a church in Chicago he 
was able to start working on his mission. In 
1991 he returned to Romania and contin- 
ued his work. Lucacia now spends half of his 
year in Romania and the other half in the 
United States. 

One of the specific things Payton worked 


on was putting down carpet in the orphan- 
age being built. Payton also got to experi- 
ence being one out of five people from the 
public to visit the inside of a state orphan- 
age. 

“We couldn't do anything for them be- 
cause it was going against what Romanian 
doctors did,” he said. 

“The buildings were extremely large, 
but they were very dirty and this is how 
these children lived everyday,” he said. “It’s 
amazing the difference between the state 
orphanage and the Christian orphanage.” 

The state orphanage had 350 children in 
all from the ages of 3-18. Statistics have 
shown that Romania houses over 90 per- 
cent of Europe’s orphanages. 

The people involved in the mission vis- 
ited these orphanages and passed out the 
vitamins and toothbrushes and taught the 
children how they are used. 

Payton said he also visited the state 
hospital in the children's wing. What lay 
inside the orphanage was so dreadful that 
some people might not be able to bear it. 

Babies and small children were chained 
to their beds left unattended with no love, 
touch or aid, he said. They were starving 
and as Payton walked the halls the children 
clung to him with hopes he could help give 
them the attention they so desperately 
needed, he said. 

The vitamins and other products brought 
over were collected by students, local 
churches and pharmaceutical companies. 
All the contributors helped the cause tre- 
mendously, Payton said. 

“We had two truckloads of medication 
that was driven to the airport.” 

Payton said he will probably go again 
next August or May, but the next time 
Payton he would like to try helping by 
doing something different. The farmers in 
Romania are growing crops for REMM to 
give to the sick, but do not have a lot of luck 
with growing healthy produce. 

Payton would like to gather seeds and 
fertilizer for the next trip and maybe some 
parts to fix the broken 
down John Deer tractor 
he saw in Romania. 

He would also like to 
bring people who could 
teach farming and green- 
house techniques. 

He believes he utilized 
those 19 days and hopes 
the love and help he and 
his group gave to those 
in Romania went a long 
way. 


Acts of kindness 
File Photo 


TERRY PAYTON, who volunteered his services in Transylvania, Romania 
this summer, aids and comforts deprived children in state orphanages. 
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Security 
works for 
campus 
safety 


® Officers patrol 
the campus with a 
watchful eye 


By MARIA KEOHAN 
Staff Reporter 


earing their blue-and- 
white uniforms, the se 
curity crew stands in 


front of Spurk Building in the 
early morning preparing for an- 
other busy day. 

NECC’s security crew consists 
of three supervisors and 14 offic- 
ers working seven days a week 
doing whatever they can to keep 
the college safe. 

Armand Gendron serves as 
NECC’s security captain and direc- 
tor of public safety. 

All of the college's officers are 
CPR-certified and ready to respond 
to immediate emergencies. The 
supervisors are also EMS certified. 

Officers begin their morning 


and work from 7 to 10 a.m. deal- 
ing with traffic and unpredictable 
weather conditions. Two security 
cruisers patrol the eight parking 
lots throughout the day until 11 
p-m. During this time they watch 
for illegally parked cars. 

Cars parked in non-parking 
spots usually get a warning the 
first time: the guards slap a neon 
orange violation sticker on the 
car. Frequent offenses could re- 
sult in the car being towed. 

The officers patrolling the seven 
campus buildings make sure there 
is no trouble, and respond to 
people with medical problems or 
any emergency that may arise. At 
night, officers patrol the area keep- 
ing a watchful eye for trespassers. 
With all the areas needing to be 
covered, it’s difficult to watch all 
of the areas at a time, he said. 

Gendron, who has worked at 
NECC for six years, said he enjoys 
his job because it challenges him. 
He hasn't been faced with any 
serious crimes, although people 
violating restraining orders often 
keep the security guards on alert, 
he said. 

“We have the lowest statistics 
as far as crime, alcohol, drugs, or 
anything else,” said Gendron, 
largely because the college has no 
dorms. 

“The security department is 
here to provide a_ safe 
environment,” Gendron said. “Tell 
us your concerns.” 


Wednesday, October 1, 1997 
11 a.m. to 2 p.m. & 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
Student Center Cafeteria 


Come & Have Fun 


at the Expo & 
Learn what NECC 
has to Offer! 


The Expo will feature over 30 departments that provide 
services to students, the campus and the community. 


Sponsored by Enrollment Management & Student Services 


Sign Language Interpreting 
may be requested 
by calling 556-3897 
Door 
Prizes! 
Refreshments! 
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The Internet 
An Up Close Look 


By Camille Ducey 
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Practical steps 


@ Three ways to evaluate 
Internet resources: authorship, 
publishing body, currency 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


e following Practical Steps in Evaluating Internet 

Resources are taken from Milton’s Web page, 

| John Hopkins University, copyright Elizabeth 
Kirk, December 1996. 

As an aid in searching and evaluating information 
on the Internet, it offers three ways to evaluative data 
that may be investigated by electronic means: Author- 
ship, Publishing Body and Currency (of document 
itself) 

Authorship: 

When the author is someone unknown, ask the 
following questions 

1. Is the document signed? 

2. Can I get more information on the author by 
linking from this page to other document?: 

3. Was there information about the author on the 
page from which I linked to this one? 

If you can answer Yes to the second or third ques- 
tions, it’s possible that you will have enough informa- 
tion for evaluative purposes or at least enough to help 
you “find the author's telephone number or e-mail 
address so you may contact him or her with questions. 

If you can answer Yes to the first question only, you 
may need to find further information on the author in 
this way:1. Go to the home page of the web site where 
the document lives and search for the author’s name 
using any available internal search engine or directory 
(works best for academic web sites). This may help 
establish affiliation. 

2. Try searching the author's name, enclosed in 
quotation marks, in Altavista. This may lead to other 
information on or pages by the same author. 

3. Try using an e-mail address finder, such as Internet 
Address Finder. This is what football fans refer to as a 
Hail Mary: you're tossing a search into the unknown in 
the hope that it finds someone. 

These are not ideal means for finding someone's 
credentials even though they may help reveal someone's 
identity. Evaluating information usually consists of 
weighing a number of criteria together, so you will 
need to assess how important authorship is on a case- 
by-case basis. 

If no information on the author can be found or no 
signature or attribution is on the page itself go to the 
Publishing Body. 

Publishing Body: 

Does the web page you are trying to evaluate include 
any of the following: 

1.A header or footer that shows its affiliation as part 
of a larger web site. 

2. A watermark or wallpaper that fulfills the same 
function. 

3. A link at the bottom or top of the page that allows 
you to go to the home page of the web site where the 
document lives. 

4.Alink that allows you to send a message to the site 
Webmaster. See page 12 


Some material may be legal, 
but it remains tasteless and 


immoral, nevertheless 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


uch has been written and argued about the constitu 
Mies of censoring indecent material on the 

Internet. The Supreme Court’s recent decision to 
overturn the Communications Decency Act of 1996 seems to 
have brought a nationwide sigh of relief from higher learning 
institutions and victory celebrations by the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

While the efforts to protect minors from the smut and 
slime congealing along the gutters of the cyber highway were 
applauded, the dilemma in describing what constitutes “inde- 
cent”, and how to block it from the Internet’s web sites 
without violating the sacredness of First Amendment rights 
resulted in the demise of the Act. The Court in its majority 
opinion stated . . ."The general, undefined terms, ‘indecent’ 
and ‘patently offensive’ cover large amounts of 
nonpornographic material with serious educational or other 
value.” 

There is no denying that an all-encompassing censorship 
would devalue and hinder educational research in areas such 


Local schools deal wi 


@ Schools strive to make students 
responsible using strict guidelines 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


issue that will probably be around for a while. 

ut while legislators and civil rights groups continue to 
challenge each other, some educators are dealing with the 
problem of blocking inappropriate content on web sites 
without compromising valued educational data. 

In light of the Supreme Court’s recent decision to strike 
down a bill by the Communications Decency Act to censor 
indecent material, the higher learning community was re- 
lieved that the choices to filter inappropriate material would 
be theirs to make. 

For college campuses, where most students are 18 years 
old, the issue is not as critical. Students are free to make 
choices for themselves on accessing adult material. 

Tom Fallon, dean of information services, said censorship 
issues have been discussed with President Hartleb since last 
year and it was decided that the internet serves as a great 
resource in education and the college would continue its open- 
access policy. 

It would also respect the rights of students who choose not 
to be exposed to some of the offensive material. 

“Students must show respect and consideration for oth- 
ers,” Fallon said. 

With approximately five labs on-line at the Haverhill 
campus, there were several instances where students objected 
to individuals who were viewing material considered to be in 
poor taste. 

The matter was quickly resolved by asking the viewing 
students to move to computers in less conspicuous locations. 

The censoring issue is of greater concern to high school 
educators who face a much younger student population . 

Haverhill High School developed a policy of full internet 
access for students who must work under the supervision of 
professional staff members. 

The program received unanimous approval from the school 
board last spring and was implemented for the 1997 school 
year. 

In formally issuing the policy, specific rules and regula- 
tions were outlined in a letter to parents and students who 
wish to access information on the network, along with an 
access agreement form requiring both parent and student 
signatures. 

In a letter to parents by Robert Mancusi, technology 
coordinator of the Haverhill Public Schocls, Mancusi empha- 
sized the benefits of being connected to the Internet and the 
enormous educational value it provides. 

He also cautioned parents that “we cannot absolutely 
guarantee that your son or daughter will not encounter text, 
pictures, or references that are objectionable, but we can 
assure you that your son or daughter will only access Internet 
resources while under the supervision of a professional staff 
member.” 

It further stated “that the students are responsible for 


TT: topic of censorship of material on the Internet is a hot 


as Pulitzer Prize winning plays, museum exhibits and AIDS 
research and would seriously restrict other electronic commu- 
nication that has become the hallmark of the ‘90s. 

But the exasperating reality of the controversy is that hard 
core pornography has been allowed to share space on the 
Internet with valued established institutions, and the respon- 
sibility for censoring its vile content from curious children has 
been dumped into the laps of concerned adults. 

Unlike other areas of the media, there are no criteria, 
prerequisites, guidelines or controls in acquiring a web site. 
Anyone can go on line to market, solicit, exhibit, educate, 
entertain or communicate. 

Information accessed from the web need not be accurate 
and there are no regulatory boards, councils or government 
agencies that monitor violations of ethics, good taste or 
decency. The only rule imposed upon the porn community is 
to include a warning on its sites that its material is geared for 
adults 18 years or older. 

Even more disturbing is that the Supreme Court has 
determined that the Internet is not “intrusive as radio and TV” 
and therefore need not meet guidelines and restrictions 
imposed by agencies such as the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Considering the extent of the technological explosion 
which has thrust computer screens in every aspect of our lives, 
one wonders how the collective wisdom of the Justices could 
arrive at such an absurd conclusion. 

The CDA’s intentions were honorable but the broad lan- 


Great value 


ROBERT MANCUSI SAYS the Internet has great 
importance to students. 
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proper behavior on school computer networks just as they are 
ina classroom ora school hallway...and that the school system 


will maintain an environment that promotes ethical and 


responsible conduct in all network activities by staff and 
students...” 
“Kids learn about the ethical obligations in using the 


Robert Mancusi 


“Kids learn about the ethical 
obligations in using the network 

_ and understand that they are not 

| going to use it to send hate mail or 
racial slurs.” 


Internet: ou 


t of bounds? 


Opinion Colu 


The Court, also admirable in its 
commitment to protect First 
Amendment rights has unfortu- 
nately traded off with the perverted 
subcultures pervading our society. 


ige of the bill grouped the good with the bad. 

The Court, also admirable in its commitment to protect 
st Amendment rights has unfortunately traded off with the 
verted subcultures pervading our society . 

in doing so, it has diminished the rights of those whose 
aes and morals are rooted in the traditions of our founding 
1ers whose beliefs in God, country and family were para- 
unt. 

The censoring issues of the Internet will surely be chal- 
ged again. Hopefully, our lawmakers and courts will stand 
fied in wisdom and determination to take a hard stand 
inst the irresponsible and immoral minority who have 
ised and made a mockery of their American freedoms. 


pitfalls 


work and understand that they are not going to use it to 
d hate mail or racial slurs," Mancusi said. 
In using the network, students received a list of user 
2onsibilities and guidelines that would be strictly enforced 
he school. 
students are instructed not.to reveal their own or other's 
sonal home address or hme phone numbers and must 
fy parents, teachers or the school administrator immedi- 
yy if they are being contacted by anyone for illicit or 
picious activities. 
students learn proper codes of conduct in electronic com- 
nication and are prohibited to give out any personal 
rmation about themselves or another. 
Ither guidelines include: 
No student will be allowed to access the internet or any on- 
service unless a parent/guardian permission slip is on file. 
No student will access any on-line service or the Internet 
2ss they are under teacher supervision. 
\ll use of the LAN/internet must be in support of education 
research consistent with the purposes of Haverhill Public 
ool. 
Jsers shall not intentionally seek information on, obtain * 
ies of, or modify files, other data or passwords belonging 
thers. = 
Yate mail, harassment, discriminatory remarks and other 
social behaviors are prohibited. : : 
Jse of the LAN/internet to access or process pornographic 
erial, in appropriate text files, or files dangerous to the 
grity of the local area network is prohibited. 
‘tudents will not be given access to internet or on-line 
‘ices passwords. 
The policy is not foolproof,” Mancusi said. “We try to 
yurage kids and parents to take responsibility and to 
cate kids on the proper use of the Internet and to warn of 
e of the dangers such as religious cults, militia move- 
its, etc.” he said. 
he school library, under the supervision and watchful eye 
ndrea Enos, has several computers hooked to the Internet, 
i several more awaiting hook-up. 
nos is always on hand to supervise students using the 
vork for research. She helps them to access sites quickly 
to ensure they do not wander into inappropriate areas. 
Students, especially freshmen, are very computer literate 
very comfortable with technology,” she said. “Even those 
have less capabilities can search much, much easier.” 
Vhile the schools have established supervisory programs 
Nonitor access, parents can purchase software that will 
k or filter certain material for their home PC’s. The 
ware includes a basic list of text and phrases that are 
‘matically blocked to the user. 
he down side to the filters is that they can block informa- 
that would not necessarily be inappropriate but is part of 
icked word's structure. The filters also need to be updated 
larly to keep up with technology. 
daverhill High School seems to be successfully dealing 
/some of the problems of the Internet, but is keeping an 
on its progress. Mancusi emphasized that helping stu- 
s develop responsible attitudes and behavior is the es- 
rc of the school philosophy. 
olicing alone is not the answer,” Mancusi said. “Teaching 
‘ren to be responsible is.” 


The right stuff 3 
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HAVERHILL HIGH SCHOOL students are closely supervised while accessing the Internet. 


Internet resources: Librarian 
advises users to be cautious 


® Network information is not 
always reliable; be on the lookout 
for fraudulent information 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


received to be accurate, valid, authoritative and pertinent. 

However, all may not be what is appears to be and steps 
should be taken to evaluate this information.. 

In the May, 1996 publication of Computer Libraries, D. 
Scott Brandt, technology training librarian at Purdue Univer- 
sity Libraries in Indiana, addresses the problem of unfiltered 
information sources growing on the Internet. 

He points out how users rely on the validity of information 
especially when the source is authoritive such as the federal 
government or a reliable organization, and accept such on its 
face value. 

If it is authenticated as part of an editorial or peer review 
process by a publisher, or, if evaluated by experts, reviewers 
or librarians who spend much time and energy verifying such 
materials through reviews and in-hand examination, it is 
accepted as authoritative. 

However, evaluating information on the Internet is not 
quite that simple. In assessing material, Brandt recommends 
the Purdue Libraries’ The Savvy Student’s Guide to Library 
Research which urges users to look closely at credentials of 
authors, its affiliation with publishers and the date it was 
produced, etc. 

Brandt cautions people who think that all information 
found on the Net is “good” to remember that “almost anyone 
can put anything online”. 

A traditional print publication process may begin as re- 
search for a lab report and evolves into a conference paper 
that eventually becomes an article in a peer-reviewed journal. 
It then may subsequently be cited in an index and is accessible 
for public dissemination. 

By contrast, the process by which information makes it 
online directly through Usenet groups, listserv and Web pages 
renders some of the Internet information as useful as that 
found on grocery-store bulletin boards or hobbyist association 
meetings which may be important, but not necessarily reli- 
able or authoritive. 

In finding informaticn on the Internet, three basic proce- 
dures can be used: browsing casually; looking in a more 


I n accessing the Internet most ofus rely on the information 


focused fashion under categories/subjects; and using search 
engines. 

The information may be the same from each method but 
the tendency is to assume the information accessed by the 
search engine has been evaluated as part of the selection 
process. This is not necessarily true, because each search 
engine searches its own data base and not the entire Internet. 

If you use a search engine that does not assess information 
included in its database, you should do so. Information 
accessed by browsing or following subject categories also 
needs evaluation. Even information ranked or rated in data- 
bases such as Yahoo or Magellan may need further evaluation. 

Brandt stresses the need for evaluative techniques in all 
areas and even upon assessing that information the user must 
decide whether the given information is pertinent for its 
needs. 

He emphasizes the uneven quality of information on the 
Net and relates a story of a graduate student who came into 
the library for a movie review for a class. 

“One librarian went to an established print index of 
reviews, while another searched for an index on the Internet. 
A review was found online quickly, and the student who was 
in a hurry, ran off with the printout before a review had been 
located in the print source. Only later did the student discover 
that the Internet review was written by an amateur film critic 
who was very fond of the movie director. It was neither 
authoritative nor reliable.” 

Brandt offers some additional ways of evaluating informa- 
tion: 

‘Check to see whether the source is a moderated or an 
unmoderated list or an anonymous ftp. site. 

‘Check online directory sources for affiliations and bio- 
graphical information. 

‘check and compare this source to other sources, both 
similar and different. 

‘Check archives of online lists for other “works” by the 
author. 

‘Check reviews of online lists to assess the scope and 
purpose of this one. 

In very simple language Brandt's advice is to check, check 
and doublecheck. 


D. Scott Brandt 


“Almost anyone can put anything 


on-line.” 
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continued from page 10 

These features help you judge 
the “official character” of a web 
page. Judging the official nature 
of a web page is extremely impor- 
tant if the page is not signed. 

Some web sites do not include 
attributions to individual authors, 
so you will have to rely on your 
ability to evaluate the institution, 
or domain, where the page lives. 

While the Web is looking bet- 
ter, especially official sites main- 
tained at educational institutions 
or by scholarly societies, not ev- 
eryone has caught up with the 
importance of consistent graph- 
ics or “return” links. You may be 
looking at a perfectly good page 
that hasn't got any visual clues to 
its affiliation. Move on to the next 
step: 

1. Can you find the web site’s 
home page by deleting all the in- 
formation in the URL, after the 
server. 

2. Can you tell if the page is 
actually part of someone's per- 
sonal account, as opposed to be- 
ing part of an“Official site. 

3. If all else fails, can you find 
information on the server or do- 
main? Try using the Internic Whois 
server to get the name of the 
owner. Type the name of the server 
in the box and press Enter. 

Once you find the name of the 
organization owning the server, 
you may have enough .informa- 
tion to judge its reputation as an 
information source. 

Remember this is only of value 
for official pages from a web site. 
If the page comes from someone’s 
personal account, you really have 
no idea what their place is within 


San Jose votes against censoring 


@ Parents fight to 
keep porn out of 
local libraries 


an Jose - (AP) — The San Jose 
S City Council has rejected a 
plan to install software de- 
signed to block sexually explicit 
material on the World Wide Web 
on computers at city libraries. 
Councilwoman Pat Dando had 
proposed creating “children 
Internet zones,” arguing that the 
software would filter obscene 
material that courts clearly have 
declared to be illegal. 
To make her point, Dando gave 


Internet Up Close 


the organization, or if they are in 
a position to represent the organi- 
zation. If you are not familiar with 
the organization, try one of the 
following: 

1.Ifit is an association of some 
kind, look for it at The Scholarly 
Societies Project. Is it represented? 

2. For all others, search the 
name of the organization, enclosed 
in quotation marks, in Altavista. 
Does anyone else have informa- 
tion on it. 

If you cannot ascertain either 
the author or publisher of the 
page you are trying to evaluate, 
you are looking at information 
that is an anonymous as a page 
torn out of a book. 

It is unwise to use information 
of this nature. Look for another 


her council colleagues a printout 
of an Internet search that pro- 
duced 219 Web addresses in re- 
sponse to a request for sites with 
the words “XXX Naked Pictures.” 

But council members on Tues- 
day voted 8-3 against Dando’s pro- 
posal. 

“Ican’t think of anything worse 
than government and politicians 
getting into the role of censors,” 
Mayor Susan Hammer said. 

Some council members also 
pointed out that people generally 
don’t look at sexually explicit 
material on library computer ter- 
minals that purposely are located 
in open areas to discourage such 
use. 


Witsdoch ot / 


Surfing the *Net 
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STUDENTS LIKE Cheryl] Moriarty the Internet to research in the Haverhill High library. 


source. 

Currency: 

Even when you can find infor- 
mation on the author and/or pub- 
lisher of a web page, you should 
still consider how “fresh” or dusty” 
the document is. 

This is especially critical if the 
document discusses time sensi- 
tive information such as census 
information or other statistics. 
Look for internal confirmation of 
the information: 

1. Does it use a caption such as 
“Based on 1990 US Census data? 

2. Does it include information 
within the document such as “Clos- 
ing stock prices Sept. 30, 1996? 

3.Is the statistical source listed 


“I have not heard any evidence 
that we have problems in the li- 
brary,” Councilman Frank Fiscalini 
said. 

San Jose has about 60 termi- 
nals with Internet access in its 18 
libraries. 

Librarian Jane Light told the 
council she had received “far more 
calls from the media than from 
citizens or parents about this.” 

Light also argued that parents 
alone have the right to determine 
what's appropriate for their chil- 
dren. 

Members of the city’s library 
commission, which serves as an 
advisory board to the council, also 
opposed Dando’s proposal. 


in a bibliography to the page? 

If you cannot ascertain where 
the statistical information comes 
from, or what its age is, you are 
once again looking at anonymous 
information. 

It’s also valuable to know when 
a page was last updated. Has it 
been “pruned” or “dusted” lately, 
or has it been sitting on the shelf? 

1. Look at the bottom of the 
page. Does it have a “last updated” 
date? 

2. Use the “Document info” 
feature in the “View” menu on 
Netscape. Does it tell you the date? 

3. Change the URL by backing 
up to the last slash (/) in the ad- 
dress. This may allow you to see 


the details of the directory or 
subdirectory of the server includ- 
ing your page. Usually the last 
modification date is included. 

4. Search the title of the page in 
Altavista. There should be a date 
in italics included in the informa- 
tion on the page. 

Its valuable to know the age 
and up-to-dateness of your page 
because you may be looking at an 
orphaned or superseded document 
that has been replaced by other 
information. 

Always remember that the best 
counterfeit looks most like the 
real thing. 

Ask yourself, how genuine and 
trustworthy is your information? 


Internet for children 


Despite the decision, a group 
of Gilroy parents who are fighting 
to get the Santa Clara County li- 
brary system to install filters said 
they were prepared to mount a 
community campaign to back 
Dando’s idea. 

Beth Beebe, a parent of a 3-year 
old, testified that restricting 
children’s access to sexually ex- 
plicit material is much like keep- 
ing them from buying alcohol or 
tobacco. She said pornography also 
is addictive to those who sample 
It. 

“There is a Ted Bundy ... to 
show the extreme example,” Beebe 
said, referring to the Florida serial 
killer. 


“I can’t think of 
anything worse 
than government 
and politicians 


getting into the 
role of censors,” 
Mayor Susan 
Hammer said. 


Classifieds 


***Earn free trips and cash*** CLASS 
TRAVEL needs students to pro- 
mote Spring Break 1998! Sell 15 
trips and travel free! Highly moti- 
vated students can earn a free trip 
and over $10,000! Choose Cancun, 
Bahamas, Jamaica, or Florida! No. 
America’s largest student tour 
operator! Call now! 1-800-838-6411. 


Earn MONEY and FREE TRIPS!! IN- 
DIVIDUALS AND GROUPS wanted 
to promote Spring Break!! Call 
INTER-CAMPUS PROGRAMS at 1- 
800-327-6013 or browse at http:;// 
www. ictp.com 


Read about the 
latest in the arts 


scene in the next 
issue of the NECC 
Observer! 


Evenings, other times 
For home contests in 
Volleyball & 
Basketball 


$6 per hour 
Contact Pam Santin, 
coordinator, 556-3820 


Wanted 
Athletic Dept. 
Scorer/Timer 


hes es cs eS es 


Second degree: 


Reapplication: 
Pate fee: 


Graduating 


in December? 
Graduation applications 
are due in the 
Registrar’s Office by 
Nov. 1!! 


Application fee: 


Second certificate: 


$40 
$15 
$15 
$15 
$15 
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Learning center 
accommodates 


® New staff to improve 
disability services 


By CAROLYN DRAGO 
Features Editor 


ECC’s Learning Accommodations 
New: in collaboration with stu 

dents, faculty, administration and 
the community, offers post-secondary stu- 
dents with disabilities better access to a 
college education. 

“This is going to be a very professionally- 
run center,” said Roxanne Cirelli, director 
of the center. “ We’re very serious about 
understanding students with disabilities 
and want to give them the help they de- 
serve.” 

“One of our missions is to enlighten 
students, faculty and administration about 
their responsibilities concerning students 
with disabilities,” Cirelli said. 

The center will provide faculty, staff and 
administrators with information on the 
awareness of learning accommodations.- 

They will be informed of the responsi- 
bilities, rights, policies and procedures con- 
cerning disabilities, through consultation, 
training, collaborations and communica- 


tion network. 

The college, morally and legally, cannot 
deny a disabled student their right to an 
education, believes the center's staff. 

According to the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, “No qualified person with a disability 
in the United States can be subjected to 
discrimination under any program or activ- 
ity receiving federal funding.” 

“If faculty or students find that someone 
may need support services, we urge them to 
contact our center,” Cirelli said. 

Otherwise, students with disabilities get 
frustrated because even though their learn- 
ing potential may be equal to that of other 
students, they must have certain aids to 
surface their potential. Accordingly, teach- 
ers become frustrated because they feel 
they are not communicating with these 
students, she said. 

“The center is now the most contempo- 
rary service on campus with qualified per- 
sonnel,” Cirelli said. 

The addition of psychologist, Dr. Chris- 
tine Caldwell is expected to be very helpful 
in terms of efficiency at the center. 

“In past years we’ve always had to refer 
to doctors off campus, so getting documen- 
tation for students was a time consuming 
procedure. Now that we have a doctor on 
staff students can get the aids that they 


Making changes 
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ROXANNE CIRELLI and Susan Martin revamp the Learning Accomodations 


Center. 
need faster,” Cirelli said. 

Learning Accommodations Coordinator, 
Susan Martin, has recently ordered new 
equipment for students, that will be avail- 
able to them for the first time on this 
campus. 

“This is my attempt at making things 
run as smoothly as possible, she said. The 
students will be able to come and take out 
aids on a sign-in, sign-out basis. This pro- 
gram will teach them to get what they need 
by themselves and become more indepen- 
dent.” 

Students will have access to spell check- 
ers, enlargers, talking calculators, and vari- 
ous other aids. The center will continue to 


provide note takers and interpreters. 

“The center's staff members, which are 
almost entirely new this year, are qualified 
professionals,” Cirelli said. 

They are experts in their fields, ensuring 
that they will better determine what kind 
of aids will optimize opportunity for a 
student with disabilities, helping them to 
advance their education, she said. 

“What makes this center run so well is 
not just that we're all qualified, but that we 
work as a team to help these students get 
what they need. They are the bottom line,” 
Martin said. 

For more information, call 556-3654, or 
drop by F-113 of the Student Center. 


Human resources welcomes new assistant 


@ Chatigny helps 
alleviate massive 
work pileup 


By JUSTIN RADULSKI 
Staff Reporter 


dvertising forjob positions, 
Az employee orienta 

tions, reviewing and reclas- 
sifying jobs, handling union prob- 
lems, payroll and benefits: these 
responsibilities fall on Mary 
Chatigny and the human resource 
department. 

It’s abusy job considering there 
are more than 800 employees at 
NECC. 

In late August, Chatigny ac- 
cepted the position as staff assis- 
tantin human resources and affir- 
mative action. 

“We are the people in charge of 
people,” Chatigny said. 

For the next twoyears Chatigny 
will share duties with Katja 
Lavallee, director of human re- 
sources and affirmative action. 

“I'm here to alleviate the pres- 
sure off the people who are work- 
ing on the SCT Banner project,” 
Chatigny said. 

Lavallee said there is a ton of 


Mary Chatigny 


Chatigny has 
worked in em- 
ployee benefits 
for about 20 
years and spent 
the last two in 


charge of ac- 
counting, financ- 
ing and purchas- 
ing for Designs 
Plus, her 
husband’s busi- 
ness, she said. 


Helping out 

J. Shirling photo 
MARY CHATIGNY lends a 
hand as the college prepares 
to implement the SCT Ban- 
her computer system. 


paperwork involved in processing 
all of college employees. 

“SCT is being implemented to 
streamline the operation so there 
won't be a duplication of efforts,” 
Lavallee said. 

Chatigny hopes she can offer 
some new ideas and new ways of 
processing people's information. 

“I hope I can make things less 
overwhelming. I’mjust starting to 
find out what my duties are,” said 
Chatigny, whose position is new 
and still undefined. 

According to Lavallee there are 
some duties Chatigny is completely 
unaware of. Lavallee’s job includes 
being a sexual harassment com- 
mittee advocate. 

Chatigny may eventually as- 
sume Lavallee's duties as hearing 
officer for the AFSCME union, Mas- 
sachusetts Teaching Association 
and Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion Grievance Hearing Commit- 
tee, Lavallee said. 

Chatigny will also be involved 
in promoting affirmative action. 
Lavallee said NECC’s department 
heads interview people for avail- 
able positions. The human re- 
source department then reviews 
the applications and recommends 
certain individuals to President 
David Hartleb, who has the final 


say. 

“The human resource depart- 
ment ensures we consider quali- 
fied minority and female appli- 
cants. We're making a conscious 
effort to hire those individuals,” 
Lavallee said. 

Chatigny earned a bachelor’s 
of science degree in business ad- 
ministration from Suffolk Univer- 
sity, a master’s degree in business 
administration with a graduate 
certificate in personnel and labor 
relations from New Hampshire 
College. 

She has worked in employee 
benefits for about 20 years and 
spent the last two in charge of 
accounting, financing and pur- 
chasing for Designs Plus, her 
husband’s business, Chatigny said. 

Chatigny also taught a labor 
relations course at New Hamp- 
shire College, but decided not to 
teach this semester because of her 
new job here. 

“I would have been unable to 
jungle both. Once I settle in at 
NECC, I would like to resume my 
teaching position. Hopefully that 
will happen this spring,” Chatigny 
said. 


Haverhill 
Photo 


+ Developing Supplies 
°B& W film oS 
°B & W paper 

* Developing Tanks 

* Instant passport photos 


_ «Frames 


* Enlargements 


* Same day developing 


* Special low NECC 
student prices 


Conveniently located at 
Routes 110 and 125 


310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 
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TRANSFER 


Day! 


Join us for a program designed to 

introduce you to Bradford College 

and the Bradford Plan: A practical 
approach to the Liberal Arts. 

Learn what a Bradford class is like 
as you explore your options 


for the future. 


a Internship opportunities 

a Career exploration 

a Personalized education 

a Convenient location and parking 


a Half-tuition transfer scholarships 
for full- and part-time students 


Veterans’ Day 


Tuesday, November 11 
9:30 a.m. — 1:00 p.m. 


~ RESERVATIONS REQUIRED ~ 
Contact Kathy Bresnahan, 


Transfer Coordinator 
(800) 336-6448 or 
(978) 372-7161 x5271 


. A Practical 
Liberal Arts 
_ Education 
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Hypnotist has edge on Moses Lake market 


@ Spa teaches the 
mind to cure 
people’s bad habits 


By DAN BLACK 
AP Writer 


Columbiabasin Heraldmoses Lake, 
Wash. (AP) — What’s a hypnotist 
doing in Moses Lake? Trying to 
give people some new ways to 
accomplish their goals, says Mark 
Hamilton, a clinical 
hypnotherapist and owner of the 
newly opened Mind Spa. 

“The mind is a muscle, it can be 
sharpened, strengthened,” 
Hamilton said.He uses a variety of 
hypnosis techniques to help people 
quit smoking, lose weight, and 
get a better handle on their lives. 

Skeptical of hypnosis?“You 
can’t argue with results,” he said. 
Hamilton's vivid descriptions have 
lured thousands of people into a 
state of hypnosis, where he gives 
them new ways to think about 
smoking, self-esteem or eating 
habits. 

When he snaps his fingers, it’s 
as though a new computer pro- 
gram takes effect. The next time 
you get an inkling to take a long 
pull on a cigarette, instead, the 
message might tell you to tap your 
fingers, and the longing for smoke 
will dissipate with every tap. 

Hamilton says the power of the 
mind is greatly underestimated. 
But why open a clinical hypno- 
therapy practice in Moses Lake? 

“I've got an edge on the mar- 
ket,” Hamilton said. “How many 
hypnotists are there here?” 

Columbia Basin residents know 
Hamilton from his stage shows at 


the Grant County Fair and at local 
clubs. He’s made a living combin- 
ing his stage shows on weekends 
and county fairs with his training 
as a clinical hypnotherapist. 

For five years he’s put people 
under to help them overcome their 
addictions and phobias. Tobacco 
and weight loss are the “bread and 
butter” of any hypnotherapist’s 
trade, he said, because so many 
people want to help in these areas 
and because hypnosis is so effec- 
tive. 

For several years, Hamilton has 
been on the road selling his tal- 
ents. He said he’s looking to settle 
down — it might as well be in 
Moses Lake. 

“Over the years, I’ve hypno- 
tized hundreds of people here,” 
Hamilton said. “And people here 
seem to like me.” 

After a few years doing stage 
magic in California in the 1980s, 
Hamilton became intrigued with 
hypnosis. He met a few hypnotists 
and volunteered to assist so he 
could learn more. 

He rose quickly in the field, 
which is mixed between academ- 
ics and personal assistants of the 
masters. He trained under Michael 
Preston, M.D., one of the nation’s 
foremost hypnotists. 

In Arizona he became friends 
with Preston and started working 
with him. He later worked with 
Alen Beckstead and Alvera Paxson, 
both renowned hypnotherapists. 

From then he learned codes of 
ethics, techniques and the history 
of hypnosis. Some doctors use 
hypnosis to treat pain. It’s impor- 
tant for the hypnotist not to im- 
pose his own agenda on the ses- 
sion. 

“The first thing I do is listen 


tein 


Making a point 


M . Trombley photo 


IN ONE of many faculty presentations about using technology in the classroom, 
Mark Gonzales, Graphic Design professor, talks about home pages he has designed 
using the Macintosh computer. 


very carefully,” Hamilton said. 

He figures out what the person 
wants to accomplish with hypno- 
sis. Then he uses his rapport and 
his ability of suggestion to put the 
person into a different conscious 
state. 


“People think you are asleep, 
but that’s not true,” Hamilton said. 
“You have to be awake.” 

A hypnotized person won't do 
something contrary to their own 
values, he added, which makes 
hypnosis a safe form of treatment. 


Hamilton occasionally encounters 
people who fear and distrust hyp- 
notism. 

And for them, he said, hypno- 
tism wouldn't work. But for oth- 
ers, especially Mark Hamilton, 
hypnotism works just fine. 


Bugs, kangaroo, camels, soon to be on a dinner plate 


@ Australian 
ranchers introduce 
food alternatives 
to sheep, cattle 


By ROHAN SULLIVAN 
AP Writer 


SYDNEY, Australia (AP) — Fancy a 
camel meat humpburger? How 
about kangaroo tail soup? Or a 
tasty live witchety grub? 

If suggestions to rescue 
Australia’s faltering livestock in- 
dustry are taken up, all three could 
soon be exported to dinner tables 
around the world. 

For more than 200 years, the 
Australian bush has been clear- 
felled to run cattle and growcrops, 
sprayed with insecticides to kill 
bugs and cleared of mammalian 
pests such as kangaroos and (later) 
camels by shooting. 

But now, with international 
beef prices low, the effects of gen- 


erations of land degradation show- 
ing in soil erosion and rising salin- 
ity levels and an E] Nino-induced 
drought threatening, Australian 
ranchers are increasingly being 
urged to find new products. 

Recent suggestions invite them 
to embrace traditional pests as 
valuable commodities. 

At an international land care 
conference in Adelaide this week, 
farmers and ranchers were warned 
Australian faced an environmen- 
tal and economic disaster because 
current agricultural practices had 
badly degraded the landscape and 
were unsustainable. 

University of New South Wales 
biologist Michael Archer said land 
degradation cost the nation up to 
1.75 billion U.S. dollars a year in 
lost production. Farming was the 
single biggest threat to Australian 
native species, which already be- 
come extinct at rates among the 
highest in the world. 

Archer's answer was a “call to 
arms” urging ranchers to raise 
kangaroos as an environmentally 


friendly alternative to a “mania- 
cal” dependence on sheep and 
cattle. 

Kangaroo meat has long been 
used for pet food, but more re- 
cently has been marketed as a low- 
fat high-quality game meat. It is 
now found in supermarket refrig- 
erators alongside venison. 

“Kangaroos had more than 30 
million years of experience of con- 
verting natural resources in a sus- 
tainable way into meat of high 
quality,” Archer said. 

“It’s extremely good for us and 
disease-free; you’d never hear 
about a mad kangaroo disease.” 

In the arid red center of Austra- 
lia, more and more ranchers are 
capturing wild camels and breed- 
ing them as demand grows slowly 
for meat and other products such 
as camel leather, oil and soap. 

At least two big supermarket 
chains in Australia now stock 
camel roasts and steaks, and the 
opening of a halal butchery is ex- 
pected to open up potentially huge 
markets in the Muslim countries 


of Southeast Asia, Dave Wurst, 
secretary of the Central Austra- 
lian Camel Industry Association, 
said Tuesday. 

About seven regular producers 
who run cattle are currently sup- 
plying up to 30 carcasses a week. 

“All of our prime cuts are sell- 
ing as fast as we can produce 
them,” Wurst said. 

Camels are currently ranched 
with cattle, but are vastly more 
suited to the dry conditions in 
central Australia and did less envi- 
ronmental damage, Wurst said. 

This week, Parliament received 
a report recommending Australia 
investigate farming insects as food. 

Australia’s Aborigines for cen- 
turies have eaten insects such as 
the witchety grub — a fat white 
worm which resembles a hairless 
caterpillar — the bogong moth 
and green ants, the abdomen of 
which contains a honey-like nec- 
tar. 

Many societies in Africa and 
Asia eat insects as a source of 
protein, the report said. 


Written by a U.S. exchange stu- 
dent, Johanna Schroeder from 
Austin College in Sherman, Texas, 
the report says an insect industry 
could boost ranchers’ wealth and 
provide incentives to protect the 
environment. 

“This form of livestock hus- 
bandry will use less land, less wa- 
ter, less time and less nutrient 
supply to produce a more nutri- 
tious, more adaptable, more mo- 
bile and more efficient food prod- 
uct,” Schroeder wrote. 

She said further research was 
needed to investigate market op- 
portunities and plan experimen- 
tal farms. 


Michael Archer 


“It’s extremely 
good... You’d 
never hear about 


a mad kangaroo 
disease.” 


By ANGIE WAGNER 
AP Writer 


LAS VEGAS (AP) — Breathless call- 
ers Say they were drunk and aren't 
sure if they exchanged vows with 
someone. Others who wake up 
alone remember saying “I do,” — 
but to whom? 

Left to sort out the tangles that 
come with tying the knot in Las 
Vegas is the Clark County 
Recorder's Office. With more than 
440 marriages recorded daily, the 
office is among the busiest in the 
world. 


For forgetful spouses, Vegas 
wedding records go online 


The office is so inundated with 
requests for marriage records that 
it’s putting its database online, 
beginning Monday. 

Drawn by some of the most 
liberal marriage laws in the coun- 
try. couples by the thousands flock 
to this gambling mecca for quickie, 
no-frills wedding ceremonies at 


one of the city’s 50 chapels. Unlike 
most states, no blood test or wait- 
ing period is required for the $35 
marriage license. 

Hundreds ofinquiries pour into 
the office daily. In addition to calls 
from people wanting to know if 
they actually are married, there 
are the tabloids and newspapers 


wanting verification of a celebrity 
marriage and the normal requests 
of wanting a new license or infor- 
mation on divorce. 

Even parents call, checking to 
see if their child took the plunge. 

Then there are the off-the-wall, 
absurd calls to which the employ- 
ees in the recorder’s office have 


become accustomed. 

“A lady called me and wanted 
to know if I could hide her mar- 
riage,” JeffJaeger, assistant county 
recorder, said Friday. “Her hus- 
band is in the military and he 
apparently was married to some- 
one else when he married her.” 

Cheryl Vernon, license bureau 
supervisor, listens to couples’ sto- 
ries as they wait for a license. 

“They do horse around a lot of 
time. They will say they met in 
each other in line,” she said. 

Maybe so, but the day after the 
vows, it’s serious fact-finding time. 
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Blur rocks 
the Orpheum 


® British quartet 
is a real crowd- 
pleaser 


By CHRIS BLASDEL 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


he British band, Blur, played 
"Te Orpheum Theater re 

cently to a sold-out crowd in 
support of its new self-titled al- 
bum. 

Led by the charismatic Damon 
Albarn, Blur proved that it was not 
second best to another one-word 
band from Manchester. 

In fact, if anyone is a winner in 
the Blur versus Oasis conflict, then 
it is Blur, because it is out on the 
road doing what it does best. 

With help from the band Dandy 
Wharols, Blur played an amazing 
two-hour set to a crowd of mostly 
teenage girls and die-hard Brit- 
pop fans. Overall, Blur has a large 
following in Boston. 

With the success of its fifth 
album, Blur has been in the States 
for six months promoting the new 
album and playing various con- 
certs including the Tibetan Free- 
dom Festival in New York and 
WBCN’s River Rave. 

The Orpheum show was Blur’s 
third stop in the Boston area this 
year. 


Northern Essex Community College 


The new self-titled album is a 
bit rough but as experimental as 
Blur has become over the last few 
years. It is by far one of the best 
albums to come out in 1997. There 
have already been two singles to 
hit alternative rock charts’ top 
ten. 

Blur played an eclectic set of 
music, spanning from the pop 
songs “She’s So High” and “There’s 
No Other Way” from 1991’s “Lei- 
sure,” to “Girls and Boys” and 
“Parklife” from 1994’s “Parklife,” 
and over half of the songs on the 
new album. 

Blur has established a name for 
itself in the United States, even if 
it took six years and five albums to 
do so. But Blur has now created a 
massive following that is second 
to the one that has been around in 
the United Kingdom. 

At the rate they are going, Blur 
is well on its way to taking over 
the world. 

Both here and in the UK, Blur is 
one of the most alluring bands to 
come out of the ‘90s. Its new al- 
bum is incredible and worth a 
look. Check them out on its next 
leg of this tour. Whoo Hoo!! 


Concert Review 
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Blur’s latest 


CAREE 
DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 


Employment Services 


Career Counseling 

Full and Part Time Placement 
One Stop Job Search Workshops 
Computerized Job Searches 


Cooperative Education 


> Traditional Co-op 
> Alumni Co-op 
>  Pre-Co-op 


Field Placement Assistance 


> Resource Bank 
> Placement Follow-Up 


Work-Study Assistance 


Come see us! 


Spurk Bldg. C300 
Tel. (978) 356-3722 
Fay. (978) 536-3675 


————— 


Traditional Work Study Placement 
“America Reads” Tutors (Work-Study) 


Community Service Work-Study 


Disney Opportunities 


semester. 


doors or outside of B305. 


NESE Seiten er eee ee 


- The NECC computer labs are open to all currently enrolled NECC 
students. They are a place to go type a paper, check your email or 
perform research on the Internet. If you enrolled in a credit course, you 
-may apply in B305 or L239 for an email and Internet account. They are 
free to currently-enrolled students. If you do not know any word 
processing program, we have a handout explaining how to use a simple 
word processing program, Norton Textra. Also, the Writing Center 
holds workshops on using this programs several times during the 


Academic computer labs are located in L239 and 241 in Lawrence, 
and on the third floor of B-building, C206 and A111. These labs are 
also used for many classes. You are welcome to use the labs when 
_ classes are not using them. Room schedules are posted on the room 


Please note: The student email address at NECC is now: 
username @ student.necc.mass.edu : 


Ity/staff address is: username @necc mass.edu 
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Arts & Entertainment 


4 FREE BAGELS 


Limited Time Only! Wednesday thru Sunday 
October |-5, 1997 2 DM to 5 PM with college ID 


We're rolling out this special offer to welcome you to 
Bruegger’s. Come alone or bring your friends to catch up and 
ehjoy the taste of our hot, fresh~from-the-oven bagels, delicious 
cream cheese, fresh brewed coffee and specialty sandwiches! 
We'll be waiting! 


Ue nee See See Se weary Geo roti arg SitGh cinta cite 
Buy one Cream Cheese Sandwich and : 
! get another one free! ; 
} ) 
Treat a friend, or treat yourself to two. Just buy any one of our delectable ] 
! Cream Cheese sandwiches, and get one of equal ov lesser value for free. ] 
Offer valid through October 26, 1997. One coupon per person, per visit. Void on all planets other than earth. ff 
—_—— ew ww wes we i we ow c= 
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Hey, look. lt’s a Coupon for a 99* Travel Mug! 


Enjoy a fresh, hot cup of our very own Jayahhent a one of our really nifty travel 
mugs for only 99%. And then come back for refills at a special low price. 


ford on all planets other than earth 


ELS 
L BAKED FRESH ya 


Andover: 10 Main St. ¢ Tewksbury: 1060 Main St. 
Chelmsford: 101 Drum Hill Rd. 


BRUEGGER'S BAG 
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MTV is root 
of all evil 


By CHRIS BLASDEL 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


he song is true: video killed the 
radio star. Good music is offi 
cially dead and we can thank 

MTV for that. 

Working in a music store has its 
advantages, but it is a dismal task I 
face every day. People come in and 
ask for that Mighty Mighty Bosstones 
single or that song by Jamiroquoi. To 
their disappointment, there is no 
such thing and, ofcourse, I get blamed 
for it. 

Good bands come and go, and 
these days it seems the turnover rate 
is much higher than it used to be. For 
example, who heard of Jamiroquoi 
before the video “Virtual Insanity” 
came out? 

This British funk band is old, but 
thanks toa clevervideo they're “brand 
new.” “Traveling Without Moving” is 
a great album, but the old Jamiroquoi 
is better than the candy-coated sound 
we have become too familiar with, 
thanks to MTV. 

Not only has MTV ruined great 
bands, but so do Top-40 radio sta- 
tions like KISS-108. A friend of mine 
is a closet KISS listener. We were 
driving in her car the other day and 
out of the blue came the Mighty 
Mighty Bosstones, on KISS-108. 
Where has our world gone? 

The Bosstones is such a great band 
and now what's happened? The cross- 
over success of “Let’s Face It” is great, 
but what happened to “Devil's Night 
Out” and “Question the Answers?” 

People must know that these are 
two of the best Bosstones albums yet 
and have not achieved radio play, 
which makes them even better. 

Boston’s own Lemonheads are also 
guilty of overexposure. Evan Dando 
and his crew have been on the club 
circuit for over 10 years, and it was 
not until recently that they got “no- 
ticed.” 

Noticed by whom is another ques- 
tion because numerous times I have 
heard, “Have you got that single by 
that new band, the Lemonheads?” If 
you consider six albums and ten 
years in clubs new, then I would like 
to know what you consider old? 

Other Boston bands who have lost 
their charm are Letter’s To Cleo, Jen 
Trynin, and Tanya Donnelly. 

Who's to blame? Outlets like 
MTV, the station that plays an hour's 
worth of videos, glamorizes the Spice 
Girls and Madonna and offers us 
“The Real World” (no rent, that's 
real). 

The people at MTV pride them- 
selves in breaking the next best thing 
and then they play it until you are so 
sick of it you want to claw your own 
eyes out. 

Who needs capital punishment 
when we could just stick criminals in 
front of the television and show them 
MTV until they die? There's an idea 
for death row inmates — lethal injec- 
tion or MTV? 

The curse of the music world is 
that once you hit it on MTV, you're 
done. It is better to release a compi- 
lation of videos than make one the 
public will see 10 times a day. They 
will begin to loathe not only you for 
being a millionaire, but your music 
that you are so proud of. 

I say boycott MTV and pick up a 
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NEVER! I PAINT FOR 
SELF-EXPRESSION! I 
REFUSE TO SUCCUMB TO 
CRASS COMMERCIALISMS 


I SAY MY GOOD MAN. 
I COULDN'T HELP ADMIRING 
YOUR PAINTING / 


HALF For You, AND 


G66 Barbie Girl” by Aqua- The Danish 
band behind the controversy, Aqua 
has been dominating the charts all 

over the world with a song about a 

superficial being. 

“Barbie Girl” is an annoying little 
ditty that has caught on to both listeners 
and the people at Mattel, by whom Aqua 
is being sued. Unfortunately, the single 
was pulled from the shelves and you can 
only find the song on the full-length 
called “Aquarium.” It seems that Aqua 
needs the money for court fees. ** 

“Tubthumpin’” by Chumbawumba- 
This is a surprising song that has 
visciously climbed the rock charts. The 
English band combines techno, rap, and 
famous pub songs to create one of the 
most original and catchy songs of the 
year. 

“Tubthumpin’” refers to singing in 
the shower. **** 

“Bittersweet Symphony” by the Verve- 
The Verve is back and after their brief 
break-up, have released “Bittersweet 
Symphony,” a song about angst, depres- 
sion and of course, love. 

The Verve have been in the business 
for a few years and their sound has 
changed dramatically. Kudos to the Verve 
for regrouping and making amends. The 
new album is out in October. *** 

“All Cried Out” by Allure with 112- It 
seems that remakes are big this year and 
this song is no exception. Allure with the 
help of Puff Daddy's boys 112, have 
covered the 1987 smash from Lisa Lisa. 

Although it is pretty and the harmo- 
nies are near perfect, this song is one of 
those classics that should have been left 
alone. * 

“Come On, Eileen” by Save Ferris- A 
lovely and clever remake of 1983’s hit for 
Dexy’s Midnight Runners, Save Ferris 
has done up a ska version that is eating 
up the radio. 

Save Ferris has a similar sound to 
bands like Dancehall Crashers and the 
overplayed No Doubt. *x** 


A eee. Saree, IF L GAVE 
gd ol NOW, YOU'D HAVE A 
BROKEN DONUT / 


OH, WIMPY 5 
I DIGN'T KNOW 
YOU PAINTED / 


FOR INSTANCE... THIS CANVAS 
'S A JOURNEY INTO MY VERY 
INNER SOUL «. 


AND L BUY PAINTINGS 
HAVING TO DO WITH 


HALF RIGHT 


aS TITLE, V... PORTRAYS “THIS IS TOO 
V/STAS OF, THE TORMENT \ HEAVY 
MY PSYCHE, ..THE ANGST OF] FOR ME 
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«UPWARDS OF? YOU ARE IN LUCK,SIR. 
ATHOUSAND [I CALLTHIS “BUFFALO 
DOLLARS g) ir 


Movie Review 


‘In and Out’ looks like 


season's best comedy 


@ Kevin Kline, Joan 
Cusack star in hip 
new film 


By BETH WHITE 
Staff Reporter 


G66 In & Out,” a Paramount Pictures 
release, delivers from the onset a 
fresh, fast-paced film about what 

happens to a man when he is suddenly 

under suspicion of being gay only three 
days before he is to wed his fiancee of 
three years. 

That’s what happens to Howard 
Brackett, a sensitive and passionate 
high school English teacher in the small 
town of Greenleaf, Ind. 

As the whole town is gathered 
around their TV sets watching one of 
their local boys win an Academy Award, 
they get the shock of their lives when 
the boy, a former student of Howard's, 
announces on national TV that Howard 
is gay. 

What happens from there is pure 
chaos and comedy as Howard tries to 
convince everyone from his students, 
parents and townsfolk right down to 
his fiancee, that the wedding will goon 
as planned and that he is very much a 
“macho man.” 

Kevin Kline is wonderful as the mild- 
mannered, Barbara Streisand-loving 
Howard Brackett, but the real gem in 
the film is Joan Cusack. Any fan of hers 
will remember exactly why they love 
her in the first place when they see her 
crank into top manic form as Howard's 
fiancee, Emily. 

Film veterans Debbie Reynolds and 


Wilford 
* Brimley 
@ star as 


blond-dyed, 
Brad Pitt- 
esque Matt 
Dillon plays 
the former 
student who 
“outs” Brackett during the Academy 
Awards. 
Tom Selleck has a supporting role as 
a sleazy news reporter and Bob Newhart 
turns in a memorable performance as 
Greenleaf High’s bumbling principal. 
The film, directed by Frank Oz, enjoys 
not only a stellar cast, but also a clever 
screenplay that explores gay strereotypes 
in tongue in cheek fashion. The film is 
entertaining from the get go and my 
advice is not to leave before the ending 
credits roll or you'll miss some hilarious 
scenes. “In and Out” is rated PG-13. 


Supporting Roles 


Tom Selleck has a 
supporting role as a 
sleazy news reporter 
and Bob Newhart 
turns in a memorable 
performance as 
Greenleaf High’s 
bumbling principal. 
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THIS IS A 
ROCKWELL 
PRINT, MILLIE. 


GUESS WHAT Guys2 I JUST BoucuT 
75 DOLLARS WORTH OF SUNSCREEN FOR 


ONLY 45 DOLLARS/ 


Horoscopes by Miss Anna 


RIES: (March 21-April 20): Any 
A that you have previously 

started needs to be pushed to the 
next level now, so get on with it. Your 
personal life takes precedence this week, 
so don’t hesitate to resolving any trou- 
bling situations. Keep your energies fo- 
cused, your goal is at hand. 

TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) 

You have a very sensible and practical 
philosophy on life, as long as you can 
avoid getting into a rut. Take a few 
chances. With just a little extra effort, 
you can charm most of the people around 
you to your way of thinking, so put ona 
big smile. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

Support for your ambitions will come 
from both your family and your friends. 
Money matters in general are not look- 
ing real bright lately, take the time to 
reevaluate just where you spend your 
money. You are very flexible in your 
thinking, which will open up doors. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

Your feelings towards those you love 
are deep, but you don’t always agree 
with their ideas and actions. Having the 
tendency to go to extremes will cause 
some friction at home - let moderation 
be the key to keeping everyone and 
everything on an even keel. 

LEO: (July 24- August 23) 


Cee ae ay hee Semen te et ap me 


http://www.reuben.org/georgtoon 


It’s time to let go of some of your past 


problems, which will bring a soothing in- 
fluence on your present thinking. It may be 
best to modify your behavior in the work- 
place before problems arise. Having such a 
strong ego will get you in trouble over and 
over again. 


VIRGO: (August 24 - September 23) 
There may be conflict with someone you 


love, but it can be avoided if you listen 
before you speak. While you are practical by 
nature, you would never know it this week, 
since you seem to be spending money ev- 
erywhere you go. Some quiet time will be 
good for you. 


LIBRA: (September 24 - October 23) 
Balance is really what works for you, so 


exercise moderation when dealing with 
your relatives and family members. Make 
your time count, especially when dealing 
with children. You seem to be taking a 
whole new look at yourself - rebuild your 


image in a positive way. 
SCORPIO: (October 24 - November 22) 
A smile will go a long way, so try to be 
tolerant of others, even if you strongly 


disagree with them. There are new doors of 


opportunity being thrown open for you, so 
be aware before the chance passes you by. 


Try to keep a low profile and you will be 


surprised at what gets accomplished. 
SAGITTARIUS: (November 23 - December 
21) 


Arts & Entertainment 


Make changes now in your financial 
picture, and money matters will start to 
look better almost immediately. Try to 
go against your most extravagant na- 
ture and steer towards conservative 
thinking instead. There is a positive ex- 
change of energy in a partnership. 

CAPRICORN: (December 22 - January 
20) 

Your partner or members of the fam- 
ily may be impatient, so you should be at 
your best to deal with them correctly. 
Clear up any misunderstandings as soon 
as possible. You seem to have plenty of 
mental energy this week, use it to your 
advantage in the workplace. 

AQUARIUS: (January 21 - February 19) 

Avoid any impulsive spending, or it 
will put you more in the hole than you 
can imagine. But do follow your hunches 
in money matters, especially those in 
which you do not have much experience. 
Be candid in your communications and 
it will smooth out any snags. 


PISCES: (February 20 - March 20) 

You are in tune with the feelings of 
someone you love, making it easy to do 
just the right thing - how nice. If you are 
feeling a bit depressed and out of sorts, 
don't sit around and mope, start making 
new friends instead. The truth is hard to 
get at this week. 


Drama Spotlight 


Play attempts to 
shock Israelis 

to acknowledge 
violence 


EL AVIV, Israel (AP) — In the 
first scene, three Israeli soldiers 
kill an Arab boy. From there, 

the violence only gets worse. 

In three graphic scenes of brutal- 
ity between Jews and Arabs, the piay 
“Murder” tries to shock its audiences 
into examining the violence stem- 
ming from the Israeli-Palestinian con- 
flict — violence affecting the lives of 
all Israelis. 

“This puts a mirror in your face,” 
theatergoer Amat Carmeli of Tel Aviv 
said. “I’m not sure if it is a good 
mirror or a bad mirror.” 

In the first scene, three young 
Israeli soldiers torture and kill an 
Arab boy who resists a search. The 
boy’s father confronts the soldiers. 

“A boy,” the father says, pointing 
to his son’s body. He points to a 
soldier. “You're only a boy, too.” 

The father vows to avenge his son’s 
death, and in the next scene kills a 
Jewish bride and groom on their wed- 
ding day. 

“We're long past the question 
‘Why?’” he tells the bride after raping 
her on top of her dead groom’s body. 
Then, he shoots her in the chest. 

In the final scene, three Israeli 
prostitutes beat and stab to death an 
Arab laborer they incorrectly suspect 
of planting a terrorist bomb. 

Bright lights, loud music and spare 
sets heighten the play’s tension. Be- 
tween the three segments, sand falls 
from above the curtain to the stage 
floor to depict the passing of time. 

“Quiet. Give us quiet,” one Israeli 
character pleads. “God, give us one 
month of boredom.” 

Many audience members leave the 
performance too shocked to discuss 
their feelings. 

“It was very tense,” Carmeli said. 
“Thad a feeling like I should pack my 
bags and leave Israel.” 

“Murder” has been playing to 
mostly sold-out audiences at the 
Cameri Theatre in Tel Aviv since Au- 
gust. Its run will continue indefi- 
nitely. 

Israeli playwright Hanoch Levin, 
who does not grant interviews, fin- 
ished the play after the opening of a 
new entrance to a Jerusalem archaeo- 
logical tunnel in September 1996 set 
off riots that killed 80 people. 

“Unfortunately, the play is, from 
day to day, more relevant,” artistic 
director Omri Nitzan said. 

The play forces Israeli audiences, 
numb from the continued Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict, to examine their 
feelings, said Noam Semel, director- 
general of the theater. 

“We have to wake up,” said Nava 
Fuchs, an audience member from Tel 
Aviv. “Israelis are too calm about the 
situation.” Sixteen Jewish and Arab 
actors make up the cast. “This is, in a 
way, a cry of these two groups of 
actors toward their people,” Semel 
said. 

In the first scene, a television 
screen descends from the ceiling and 
an announcer proclaims peace. By 
the end of the play, the announcer 
forecasts war. The cycle of violence 
continues unchecked. 

“It’s too late to seek who is guilty,” 
said one audience member, who 
would not give his name. “We can’t 
break the vicious circle.” 


Vicious Circle 


“It’s too late to seek 


who is guilty. We 
can’t break the 
vicious circle.” 
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Cemetery setting for role-playing game 


Few fall 
films start 
out strong 


By JOHN HORN 
AP Writer 


OS ANGELES (AP) - The opening 
L: the fall movie season was 

kind to the gay farce “In and 
Out,” while the star-packed farm 
drama “A Thousand Acres” stumbled 
in its debut. 

Even “The Full Monty,” a British 
male stripper comedy in limited re- 
lease, placed a solid fifth- ahead of “A 
Thousand Acres,” which stars Jessica 
Lange and Michelle Pfeiffer. 

Returns were strong for the new 
noir thriller “L.A. Confidential,” play- 
ing in about one-third as many the- 
ater locations as “In and Out.” The 
Kevin Kline comedy was the weekend's 
top film with $15 million. 

The horror story “Wes Craven Pre- 
sents Wishmaster” premiered below 
expectations, finishing third. “The 
Game,” a Michael Douglas thriller, 
dipped modestly from its debut last 
weekend, finishing second with $9 
million. 

The top 10 movies at North Ameri- 
can theaters Friday through Sunday, 
followed by studio, gross, number of 
theater locations, receipts per loca- 
tion, total gross and number of weeks 
in release, as compiled by Entertain- 
ment Data Inc. and Exhibitor Rela- 
tions Co. Inc.: 

1. “In and Out,” Paramount, $15 
million, 1,992 locations, $7,540 aver- 
age, $15 million, one week. 

2. “The Game,” PolyGram, $9 mil- 
lion, 2,433 locations, $3,713 average, 
$28.3 million, two weeks. 

3. “Wes Craven Presents Wish- 
master,” Live, $6 million, 2,502 loca- 
tions, $2,413 average, $6 million, one 
week. 

4. “L.A. Confidential,” Warner 
Bros., $5.2 million, 769 locations, 
$6,777 average, $5.2 million, one week 

5. “The Full Monty,” Fox, $3 mil- 
lion, 650 locations, $4,649 average, 
$10.3 million, six weeks. 

6. “A Thousand Acres,” Disney, 
$2.9 million, 1,208 locations, $2,427 
average, $2.9 million, one week. 

7. “G.I. Jane,” Disney, $2.4 million, 
2,009 locations, $1,181 average, $42.5 
million, five weeks. 

8. “Money Talks,” New Line, $2.18 
million, 1,942 locations, $1,127 aver- 
age, $37.2 million, five weeks. 

9. “Air Force One,” Columbia, $2.07 
million, 1,885 locations, $1,100 aver- 
age, $166.1 million, nine weeks. 

10. “Fire Down Below,” Warner 
Bros., $1.6 million, 2,138 locations, 
$737 average, $14 million, 3 weeks. 
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@ Graveyard becomes 
stage for actors in role- 


playing game 


By STEVE GRAVELLE 
AP Writer 


© EDAR RAPIDS, Iowa (AP) - Neighbors 


have noticed something strange go 

ing on late at night in Oak Hill Cem- 
etery in southeast Cedar Rapids. But there’s 
a mundane explanation for the comings 
and goings of vampires. 

“It’s a hybrid of impromptu theater and 
tabletop gaming,” said Matt Denniston. 

Denniston, as organizer and official sto- 
ryteller for Sanguinis Theater, developed 
the basic scenario and cast of characters for 
the vampire saga that’s enveloped the cem- 
etery. What happens next is up to those 
who show up to assume a role. 

“You make a character that’s defined by 
adjectives,” he said. “Like charismatic or 
gorgeous or determined. That’s what's used 
to base your characters out of.” 

There’s no predicting how long the story 
line will continue as characters develop. Or 
not. 

“There’s situations that would cause 
characters to be written out” of the plot, 
Denniston said. In most cases, such a cast 
member gets a new character, although 
characters have also been eliminated when 
a player leaves town. 

Sanguinis, Latin for “of the blood,” has 
been staging its free-form soap opera at 
Oak Hill on selected Friday nights for about 
three months. The group donates $50 each 
time it uses the setting. 

The role-playing also attracts 30 or so 
people to Gunnerz, an Iowa City nightclub, 
on Sunday evenings. The dramas began as 
a board game and turned into a national 
role-playing phenomenon, with about 20 
games being played across the nation in 
cities like Chicago, Washington and Port- 
land, Maine. 

John Ely Jr., president of the Oak Hill 
Cemetery board, said, “Nobody's getting 
buried in Oak Hill anymore, and we've got 
loads of land.” 

The 41-acre cemetery, the city’s oldest, is 
just the setting for what Denniston calls 
Sanguinis’ “Gothic-punk” adventures. He 
said the group is looking for a large place to 
move the games over the winter. 


. 4 


Coming soon to theaters 


JOAQUIN PHOENIX and Claire Danes star in Oliver Stone’s latest film 
“U-Turn,” which also features Sean Penn and Jon Voight. “U-Turn” 


opens on Oct. 3 locally. 


Ely admitted Denniston’s request caught 
him by surprise. 

“I thought, ‘This is strange,”’ Ely said. 
“Whenever you see a whole lot of people in 
a cemetery at night ... .” 

But Ely was satisfied after visiting the 
games one night with his wife. 

“He was very nice about it,” said Ely, 
whose ancestors are buried in the cem- 
etery. “Oak Hill needs to be marketed, but 
I wonder if this is going to hurt or if it’s 
going to help.” 

Denniston said the Sanguinis cast may 
spend all night at the cemetery, leaving just 
before dawn on Saturdays. 

“Then we go to Denny’s or somewhere 
and scare the hell out of them because we 
don’t have time to get out ofour costumes,” 
he said. 

Police who have been called to the cem- 
etery at least twice in recent weeks leave 
satisfied after talking to Denniston. 

“It’s important to let people know that if 
a fight breaks out between our characters, 
we're not really bashing each other over the 
head,” he said. 

Denniston, 19, said Sanguinis troupe 
members are mostly in their 20s and come 


Photo courtesy of Phoenix Pictures 


from a variety of backgrounds. And the 
players know it’s only a game not a cult. 

“I'm sure there are some people playing 
the game who wish there really were vam- 
pires,” he said. “But until one walks up to 
them, I'm sure they're not going to do 
anything weird. 


John Ely Jr. 


“He was very nice 
about it,” said Ely, 
whose ancestors are 
buried in the cemetery. 
“Oak Hill needs to be 
marketed, but I wonder 
if this is going to hurt 
or if it’s going to help.” 


‘Star Wars Trilogy’ leads the way in videos 


eekly charts for the nation’s most 
popular videos as they appear in 
next week's issue of Billboard 


magazine, Reprinted with permission: 
VIDEO SALES 

Copyright 1997, Billboard Publications Inc. 
1.“Star Wars Trilogy - Special Edition,” (Fox) 
2.“The First Wives Club,” (Paramount) 
3.“Farrah Fawcett: All of Me,” (Playboy) 
4.“Spawn,” (HBO) 

5.“Casper, A Spirited Beginning,” (Fox) 
6.“Pooh’s Grand Adventure,” (Disney) 
7.“Jerry Maguire,” (Columbia TriStar) 
8.“Fleetwood Mac: The Dance,” (Warner 
Reprise) 

9.“William Shakespeare’s Romeo & Juliet,” 
(Fox) 

10.“Jungle 2 Jungle,” (Disney) 

11.“All the King's Men: The Secret Life of 
Elvis,” (Real) 

12.“Mary Poppins,” (Disney) 
i3.“Halloween: Anniversary Edition,” (Video 
Treasures) 
14.“Sleeping 
B.é.auityeS 
(Disney) 
15.“Riverdance- 
The Show,” 
(VCI-Columbia 
Tristar) 
16.“Cats Don't 
Ban Ge. 
(Warner Home 
Video) 
17.“Playboy’s 
Girls in Uni- 


form,” (Play- 
boy) 
18.“Fun and 


Fancy Free,” 
(Disney) 


19.“Swan Princess: Escape from Castle 
Mountain,” (Warner) 

20.“Reservoir Dogs,” (Live) 

VIDEO RENTALS 

1.“The Devil’s Own,” (Columbia TriStar) 
2.“Donnie Brasco,” (Columbia TriStar) 
3.“Sling Blade,” (Miramax) 

4.“Dante’s Peak,” (Universal) 

5.“Murder at 1600,” (Warner) 

6.“Absolute Power,” (Warner) 

7.“Scream,” (Dimension) 

8.“Crash,” (New Line) 

9.“Father’s Day,” (Warner) 

10.“Inventing the Abbotts,” (Fox Video) 
11.“Private Parts,” (Paramount) 
12.“Rosewood,” (Warner) 

13.“Metro,” (Touchstone) 

14.“Love Jones,” (New Line Home Video) 
15.“Everyone Says I Love You,” (Miramax) 
16.“Mother,” (Paramount) 

17.“The Relic,” (Paramount) 

18.“The Beautician and the Beast,” (Para- 
mount) 


HAVERHILL HOURS: 

MONDAY, WEDNESDAY & THURSDAY 9am TO 5pm 
TUESDAY 9am TO 6:30pm 

FRIDAY 9am TO 4pm 


LAWRENCE HOURS: 


19.“McHale’s Navy,” (Universal) 

20.“Fool’s Rush In,” (Columbia TriStar) 
KID VIDEO SALES 

1.“Pooh’s Grand Adventure,” (Disney) 
2.“Fun and Fancy Free,” (Disney) 

3.“Cats Don’t Dance,” (Warner) 

4.“The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” (Disney) 
5.“Bambi,” (Disney) 

6.“Swan Princess: Escape from Castle Moun- 
tain,” (Warner) 

7.“A Rugrats Vacation,” (Nickelodeon) 
8.“Winnie the Pooh: Boo to You Too,” (Disney) 
9.“Sleeping Beauty,” (Disney) 

10.“Barney’s Adventure Bus,” (Barney) 
11.“Schoolhouse Rock: America Rock,” (ABC) 
12.“Schoolhouse Rock: Grammar Rock,” 
(ABC) 

13.“Sesame Street: Best of Elmo,” (Sesame 
Street) 

14.“Mary-Kate & Ashley: Case of U.S. Navy 
Mystery,” (Dualstar) 

15.“Mary-Kate & Ashley’s Birthday Party,” 
(Dualstar) 


READ ANY GOOD BOOKS LATELY????? 


THE NECC BOOKSTORE IS YOUR SOURCE FOR GREAT 
NEW FICTION AND NON-FICTION, AND ALL BOOKS ON THE 
NEW YORK TIMES BESTSELLER LIST ARE 30% OFF EVERYDAY. 


STOP BY TODAY !!NN 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 9am TO 1pm 


. 
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Sports 


Broncos to provide Pats with 1st real test 


@ Pats can gain some 
respect if they defeat 
the Broncos 


By MATTHEW TROMBLY 
Staff Reporter 


ust so you know, the hype is not over. It 

is merely in remission. The whole Tuna 

versus Bledsoe and Carroll show starts 

er again on Oct. 19 in New York when the 
Patriots and Jets renew acquaintances. 

The Pats’ bye week could not have come 
at a better time. They are undefeated (4-0) 
with the easiest part of their schedule be- 
hind them. 

The Pats are coming off an emotional 
shoot-out with the Bill Parcells-charged Jets 
at Foxboro Stadium, and a 31-3 destruction 
of the hapless Chicago Bears. 

New England needed this past weekend 
off, to rest and gear up for a nationally 
televised Monday night match-up in Den- 
ver against John Elway and the Broncos. 


Sports Column 


Pats the national respect that a trip to the 
Super Bowl could not get them last season, 
or it could be their Waterloo. 

The Broncos are undefeated as well, and 
were picked to represent the AFC in the big 
game, before the upstart Jacksonville Jag- 
uars scored the biggest upset of the football 
post season. 

Oh yeah, this is also the same Bronco 
team that beat the Pats 34-8 last year. 

Although the Pats have played great 
football and Drew Bledsoe is playing better 
than Brett Favre (statistically), Pats oppo- 
nents have a combined record of 3-13. 

The Pats’ toughest foe, the Jets, was 1-15 
last season, and during the Sept. 14 show- 
down, many Pats players looked like school 
yard bullies who had been punched in the 
face for the first time. 

It’s still early in the season and a lot of 
unexpected things can happen, but one 
thing is for sure: the Patriots’ grades after 
Monday’s game in Denver will give a more 
accurate report on how good the Patriots 


YOwzas 


This could be the game that earns the 


really are. 


Photo courtesy of The Eagle-Tribune 


PAT’S STANDOUT Ted Johnson is a big part in the team’s defensive success. 


Athletic coordinator pushes college's facilities 


@ There’s more to 
campus life than 
academics, says 
new staffer 


By YESENIA A. GIL 
Sports Editor 


amela Santin believes what 
P you do nowis what you carry 
through your life. 

This is why she advises stu- 
dents to play intercollegiate sports. 

“Tt enhances the college expe- 
rience,” said Santin, the new coor- 
dinator ofathletics, recreation and 
intramurals. 

To further prove her point, 
Santin cited a question she poses 
to fellow coaches. She asks if they 
remember the courses they took 
or the teams they played on. The 
reply is usually the same. 

They all remember the camara- 
derie they shared with their team- 
mates — the pressure of competi- 
tion, she said. The coaches recall 
ups and downs of wins and losses. 

Those friendships and memo- 


Pamela Santin 


Y. Gil photo 
COORDINATOR OF athletics, 
recreation and intramurals. 


ries are tough to acquire at a col- 
lege like NECC, where most stu- 
dents spend only their class hours 
on campus and head off for full- 
time jobs or responsibilities at 


Fall Team Schedule 


_ Date Site Time 


: Women’s Volleyball 1997 Schedule 


away 
away 1pm. 
‘away 6p.m. 

# away 6pm. 
~ Oct. 16 home 7 p.m. 
| Oct. 18 home 1p.m._ 
“Oct: 23 home 6p.m. 


Opponent 


CCRI | 

Becker & Dean 

Mt. Ida, Newbury 
Dean College, CCRI 
Newbury College 
CCRI 

Mt. Ida College 


Men’s hoop team starting up practice, 
looking for new fall recruits now... 


The first practice session for the 1997-98 


G 


men’s basketball team will be held on 
Wed. Oct. 15 from 5 - 8 p.m. in the gym. 
onditioning sessions will also be 


a on these dates: 


Saturday, Nov. 1 
Monday, Nov. 3 
Friday, Nov. 7 
Sunday, Nov. 9 
Friday, Nov. 14 


The sessions start at 6:30 p.m. and are open to 
all students. For more information, contact head 
coach Dick Steele at the gym. 


home. 

“That's difficult to capture at a 
nonresidence college. Sports gives 
you that,” she said. 

When Santin first walked onto 
the campus she could not believe 
the facilities NECC had: a large 
gym, fitness room with new Cybex 
equipment, running track, out- 
door basketball court, softball field, 
and walking trails nearby at 
Kenoza Lake. 

Santin said she plans to take 
advantage of the athletic facilities 
here, which are far greater than 
those at Lesley College where she 
was once athletic director. 

The athletic department at 
Lesley had to rent facilities and 
take a bus to practice, she said. 
Not an easy task when your cam- 
pus is located in downtown 
Kenmore Square. 

What lured Santin to NECC 
from her job at the Massachusetts 
Special Olympics was her love for 
college-level athletics, she said. She 
also loves the simplicity of a pro- 
gram at a community college, as 
opposed to the University of Mi- 
ami football program. 

Here, anyone can play. The for- 


mat is unlike a Division I or II 
school where the majority of stu- 
dents are recruited and given schol- 
arships to attend. 

“You can’t find BU (Boston Uni- 
versity) walk-ons. Everyone is ex- 
perienced and recruited,” she said. 

NECC allows everyone to par- 
ticipate, whether they played the 
sport in high school or not. They’re 
able to play at a varsity intercolle- 
giate level regardless of expertise. 

The schedule is flexible, ori- 
ented to meet the needs of the 
players. Coaches understand that 
participants have enormous com- 
mitments outside of the sport, 
such as jobs and children, she 
said. 

Santin encourages students to 
set a goal to participate at some 
level, whether it is in a club sport, 
intramural, recreation or an in- 
tercollegiate program. 

Santin played tennis at Bridge- 
water State. An avid fencer, she 
won the 1995 National Women’s 
Sabre Team championship. 

After receiving her master’s 
degree from the University of 
Massachusetts, Santin said she 
vowed to keep active by learning a 


new sport every three years. 

“It’s important to constantly 
challenge yourself; learning some- 
thing new keeps things fun.” 

Since setting her goal, she has 
taken up in-line skating, traded in 
her skis for a snowboard six years 
ago and last year began playing 
badminton. 

In an effort to get the word out 
on the athletic department at the 
Haverhill and Lawrence campuses, 
she advises students to come down 
to the gym. 

Santin said she was amazed 
how many students did not even 
know NECC had a gym. 

“It’s a small enough campus, 
you should know where the gym 
is located.” 

To students who decide against 
playing NECC sports, Santin ad- 
vises them to come down to the 
gym cheer on your classmates and 
be a spectator. 

Santin said she is looking into 
the possibility of adding cross 
country for next fall and fencing 
as a recreational sport. 


For more information, contact 
Santin at ext. 3820. 


Volleyball coach stresses teamwork 


@ New coach 
pushes her sport 


By YESENIA A. GIL 
Sports Editor 


ue MacAvoy was always ath 
S letically-oriented. She played 

sports as a child and later 
decided to pursue a career in ath- 
letics. 

MacAvoy, NECC’s new volley- 
ball coach, said her motivation 
was “to give other children the 
opportunity I had — to experience 
the fun.” 

She pursued her dream, mov- 
ing away from her home in New 
York City to attend Mary Wood 
University in Pennsylvania. 

At MWU, MacAvoy received a 
bachelor’s degree in health and 
physical education and later 
earned a master’s degree in sports 
management at East Stroudsburg 
University. 

Her academic achievements 
brought her to NECC, to coach 
women’s volleyball. MacAvoy came 


from ajob at Michigan Concordian 
College, after down-sizing elimi- 
nated her administrative assistant 
position with the volleyball team. 

The Boston area was a natural 
choice to relocate, partly because 
of its close proximity to family, 
but most importantly, the high 
number of colleges and universi- 
ties concentrated in the Common- 
wealth. 

“Tt was a good place to start 
over,” she said. 

She’s at NECC now and with 
her she brings the experience 
gained while she coached volley- 
ball on the high school, junior 
college and four-year college level. 

MacAvoy would love to see ev- 
eryone have the opportunity to 
play volleyball. She vowed to make 
volleyball a “known sport.” 

“The sport does as much as 
other sports. I would like it to be 
recognized,” she said. 

Higher on her list is to find her 
niche as a volleyball coach with 
the new team she coaches; to in- 
still her philosophy of using vol- 
leyball to succeed in academics; 
and to learn about teamwork and 
forge friendships that will last long 


after leaving NECC. 

MacAvoy encourages anyone to 
try out. 

“We'll have a lot of fun. I will 
work to the best of my ability to 
make them feel comfortable, re- 
gardless of ability and make them 
better players.” For more informa- 
tion, contact MacAvoy in the gym. 


Sue MacAvoy 


Y. Gil photo 
WOMEN’S VOLLEYBALL coach 
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College 
Life Fair 


® As many as 500 students checked out 
college activisies when campus groups 
gathered in front of Bentley Library last 
week. Drop by the student activities 
offices in Haverhill or Lawrence for 
additional information about getting 
involved in campus life. 


J. Shirling photos 
NECC’S MASSPIRG chap- 
ter gathers signatures for 
a student petition during 
the College Life Fair. Stu- 
dents were treated to free 
ice cream sundaes and a 
few even received mas- 
sages from Diana Lynn 
Burnham of the Amesbury 
Center for Healing Arts, 
lower right. 
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